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Get the “Promotion of the Month”, International's 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
ehandi ing kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did 

















Y” Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his ‘‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how Internationai’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 





“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas 
65.000 bu. Concrete Storage 
70,000 bu. Storage Bins 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla 
25) 200,000 bu. Storage Bins 





(1927) 110,000 bu. Additional Storage 
ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky 

(1927) Warehouse and 1,020 bbl. Mill, Designed, Erected 

and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO 

(1934-40) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bu. Concrete Storage; Se 
attle, Wash., 530,000 bu. Conerete Storage; Oakland, 
Cal., Oatmeal Mill and 500,000 bu. Elevator 

ALLIED MILLS, INC., Taylorville, Ill. 

(1949-53) 650,000 bu. Grain Storage; 1,000,000 bu, Elevator 
and Soybean Processing Plant; Concrete and Steel 
Warehouse at Peoria, Ill.; Feed Mill at Mason 
City, Iowa 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo 

(1949) Feed Loadout Building, Malt Storage, Other Engi 
neering Work 

(1951) Engineering—Corn Storage Elevators and Dust Col 
lecting and Feed Loadout Building 

APPLE RIVER MILL COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 

ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1928) 28,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP AS8N., Stuttgart, Ark 


(1945) Reinforced Concrete Clean Rice Storage 
(1946) 600,000 bu. Rice Storage and Driers 
(1948) Clean Rice Storage 

ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 


ATCHISON, 


ATKINSON MILLING 


(1929) 100,000 bu, Concrete Elevator 

TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 

CO., Minneapolis, Minn 


(1933) 





co 


(1939) 500,000 bu. Storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
(1947) Tempering and Cleaning House Addition 
AUSTIN-HEATON CO., Durham, N,. C 
(1949) Grain Elevator 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 750,000 bu. Additional Storage 
BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1927) 75,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 1 000 bu. Additional Storage 
BAY STATE MILLING CO., Winona, Minn 
(1949) Bag Conveying System and Flour Bins 
(1951) Stock Bins and Mill Feed Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO., Rossford, Ohio 
(1951) Concrete Work on Soybean Processing Plant 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW 
ORLEANS, New Orleans, La 
(1951) Engineering for 2,560,000 bu. Export Elevator 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb 
(1929) 600,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
BURRUS MILLS, INCORPORATED (Dallas) 











bu. 


Okla 


and Whse 


Kansas 


Office and 


Elevator 


(1920 to date) 2 Flour Mills, 2 Elevators of 1,000,000 
Each, Storage Addition of 300,000 bu. 

BURRUS FLOUR MILLS, 8. A. Havana, Cuba 
(1950) Plans for Flour and Feed Milling Plant 

CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CoO., El Reno, 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Bldg. 
(1935) 100,000 bu. Storage 

CARGILL, INC., Norris City, Ill Mexia, Texas 
(1949) Grain Unloading Facilities 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD 
(1951) Repairs to Rock Island Ele\ Kansas City, 

CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla, 
(1925) 125,000 bu. Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 300 bbl. Corn Mill, 300,000 bu. Elevator, 

Warehouse 

A. B. CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Ill 
(1940) 200.000 bu, Elevator 

COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kansas, 80 000 bu. Concrete 
(1927) Collane Kansas, 100,000 bu. Concrete 





OMMANDER LARABEE MILLING CO., 

















Elevator 
Minneapolis, Minn 


(1930-50) 300,000 bu. Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas; 
800,000 bu. Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kansas; 
Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion at 
North Kansas City, Mo hulk Flour Storage and 
Packing Building; Clinton, Mo., Flour Bins; Labo- 
ratory Improvements, North Kansas City, Mo., and 
Rebuilding Feed Mill, Wellington, Kansas 

CONTIMAR—8. A Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(1947) San Ni is, Argentina, Corn Mill 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif 
(1945) 250,000 bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
CRETE MILLS, Crete, Neb 
(1948) Feed Mill (1952) Addition to Feed Mill 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, lowa 
(1936) 350,000 bu. Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bu Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CoO). (8 contracts) 

Davenport Iowa Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 

Dewey, Okla Rock Storage and 8 k House 

DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO., Higginsville, Mo 

(1944) Concrete Elevator 

DIXIE-FORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO., Richmond, Va 
(1847) 500000 Lu. Grain Elevator 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS. INC., Yukon, Okla 
(1934) 1,000 bbl. Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO 
(1929) 500,000 bu. Concrete El ator 
THE LRACKETT CoO., Cincinnat Ohio 
(1945) 1,000,000 bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
EAGLE MILLING CO., Edmond, Okla 
(1925) 106,000 bu. Concrete Storage 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinn Ohio 

41939) 1,00 00 bu. Storage 

(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind 

(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky 

ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO... Enid. Okla 
(1927-31) 1,7 000 bu. Grain Storage 

FAIR OAKS GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Fair Oaks, Ark 
(1948) Rice Drier 

FANT MILLING CO., Sherman, Texa 
(1945) Feed Mill Construction 

FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480.000 bu. Additional Storage 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 


FEDERAL 
(1931) 


MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y 
261,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 


(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, Wash 
(1945) Alterations in Feed Plant 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. (1946 to date) 
Two Elevators with 1,350,000 bu. capacity; Headhouse and 
Elevator; Packing Plant at Fort Scott; 4,000 sack 
Fiour Mills, North Kansas City; Flour Storage and 


Packing Plant, St. Louis 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,500,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
GARRISON MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla 





(1931) 230,000 bu, Additional Storage 
(1941) 250,000 bu, Additional Storage 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
15 Contracts for 11 Elevators with 6,048,000 bu, capacity; 


Flour Millis, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk Storage, 
Warehouses and Office Buildings, 1,500,000 bu. Con 
crete Elevator at Rossford, Ohio 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office; (1923) Concrete Warehouse 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 750,000 bu, Additional Storage 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200 bbl. Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
D. H. GRANDIN MILLING CO., Jamestown, N. Y, 
(1927) 75,000 bu. Concrete Milling Elevator 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO.,, Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
HACKER FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Building 
HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla 
(1924) Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HICKORY RIDGE GRAIN DRYING COOP 
Ridge, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Storage 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., 
(1944) 1,100,000 bu. Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(1940) 300,000 bu, Elevator 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas (1925-36) 
1,000,000 bu, Concrete Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 


ASBN., Hickory 


Peoria, Ill. 


IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind 

(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 

(1928) 128,000 bu, Additional Storage 

(1936) 250,000 bu. Additional Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Minneapolis—From 1926 


13 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with Storage Ca 
pacity of 7,525,000 bu. and Office and Warehouse 
Flour Storage, Packing and Loading Plant Plans 
JONESBORO GRAIN DRYING COOP ASSN Jonesboro, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Drier 
KANSAS ELEVATOR CO., Topeka, Kansas 
(1945) Remodeling Elevator and Installing 
KANSAS MILLING CO., Wichita, Kansas 


Drier 


(1952) Feed Mill Remodeling 
K. B. R. MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 


(1931) 96,000 bu. Additional Storage at Marquette, 
WILLAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bu. Storage Bins 
(1927) 250,000 bu, Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, 
Companies (1924 to date) 
11 Contracts for 10 Elevators and Additions 
bu. capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS (Division of Van Lusen Harring- 


Kansas 


Texas, and Associated 


with 6,526,000 


ton Co.), Minneapolis, Minn 
(1945) Feed Mill Alterations 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 


(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H. Db. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000 bu. Elevator and Tempering Hins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn 
(1941) 1,450,000 bu. Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
(1921) 20,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
McGEHEE GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., 
(1948) Rice Drier 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Calif 
(1938-44) 250,000 bu. Elevator and Complete Barley Malting 
Plant; 500,000 bu. Grain Storage, New Malt House; 
225,000 bu. Elevator; Addition to Malting Plant 
MILLSTREAM CEREAL CO., Bonner Springs, Kansas 
(1948) Plans for Corn Meal Mill 
M. F. A. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CoO., 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator 
(1950) 409,000 bu. Grain Storage Addition 
KF. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(2940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, 
(1936) 600,000 bu. Conerete Elevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, 
(1941) 500,000 bu. Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., East St. Louis, Il 
(1945) 363,000 bu. Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, 
(1935) 350,000 bu. Elevator at Grand Island, Neb 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,000 
Elevator at Decatur, Ala 
MILLING CO., Arkansas City, 
000 bu. Additional Storage 
NORTHWEST LINSEED CO., Minneapolis, 
(1947) 300,000 bu. Grain Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 500,000 bu. Additional Storage 
POOL ELEVATOR CORP., 
1,000,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
60-OP, POULTRY PRODUCERS. Eugene, 
Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
200,000 bu. Concrete Storage 


McGehee, Ark 


INC., Mexico, 


and Drier 


Mo. 


M. 


Kansas City, Mo 
Ohio 


Neb 


bu 


NEW ERA 


(1927) 


Kansas 








9 








Minn 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
(1930) 
PACIFIC 

(1945) 
PARIS 


Enid, Okla 


Oregon 






“ONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
2-27) 175,000 bu. Conerete Elevator; 440,000 bu. Addi 
tional Storage; 300 bbl. Corn Meal Mill 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 

7 Elevators, with 7,030,000 bu. capacity, 2 Flour Mills, Cereal 
Piant, Buik Flour Storage, Warehouses, Feed Mills, 
temodeling Flour Packing, Ogden, Utah 








xk & 


PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponea City, Okla, 
(1922) 65,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bu. Additional Storage 
PORT OF BOSTON AUTHORITY, Hoosaec Pier, Charlestown, 
Mass. 
(1949) Improvements to Port Elevator 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
luma, Calif. 
(1937) 500,000 bu. Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN'S CO-OPERATIVE ASSN. OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Calif 
(1941) 250,000 bu. Blevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924-29) 400,000 bu. Concrete Storage 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 





Peta- 


(1928) 30,000 bu, Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bu, Additional Storage 
RALSTON PURINA CO., 8t. Louis, Mo, (1924-50) 
Feed Mill and Additions for 6 Feed Mills, 6 Warehouses, 14 
Elevators or Additions, with Storage Capacity of 
3,235,000 bu., Soybean Plant, Office Bulldings 
(1951) Feed Milling Plant, Delmar, Del 


(1963) Feed Milling Plants at Shreveport, La., and Spokane 
Wash 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., 
(1935) 150,000 bu, Storage 
(1944) Reinforeed Concrete Feed Mill 
RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931-36) 763,000 bu. Additional Storage 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Til 
(1946) 10,000 sack Flour Mill, 1,000,000 bu, Elevator 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Il. . 
(1948) Feed Mill 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO.,, Sikeston, Mo, 
(1940) 300,000 bu, Elevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, 
(1925) 200,000 bu. Storage Bins 
(1928-29) 1,000,000 bu. Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla 
(1920) 300,000 bu, Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bu. Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000 bbl. Flour Mill 
J. 8MALL COMPANY, INC., 
(1944) Brunswick, Mo., Storage and Blending Plant 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000 bu. Conerete Tanks 
SOUTHERN ACID & BSULPHUR CO.,, Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Dust Silos 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO.,, 
(1926) 640,000 bu, 
(1927) 500,000 bu. 


Roanoke, Va 





Kansas 


w Neodesha, Kansas 


Enid, Okla, 
Reinforced Concrete Terminal Grain Elev 
Additional Storage 


SPENCER KELLOGG & BONB, INC,, Decatur, Til 
(1939) 1,000,000 bu. Btorage 

STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
(1928) 75.000 bu. Additional Storage 

STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, Kansas City, Kansas 


(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
A. E. BTALEY MFG, CO., Decatur, Ill 
(1939) 2,600,000 bu. Storage 
THEO, STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, 
(1930) 600 bbl. Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS CO-OPERATIVE, Knights Land 
ing, Calif., 350,000 bbl. Conerete Blevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, lowa 
(1928-41) 1,000,000 bu. Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR ©O., Texhoma, Okla 
(1929) 100,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohto 
(1931) 300,000 bu, Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bu. Storage 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-44) Construction at Military Installations 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Calif 
(1933) 600,000-bu. Concrete Elevator, 
bbl. Flour Mill 
(1937) Conerete Flour Storage, 
Storage 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bu, Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Kend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000 bu, Concrete Elevator 
WASHINGTON CO-OP, FARMERS AS8N,, Tacoma, Wash. 
(1947) Feed Mill; (1963) 350,000 bu. Storage 
WEINER GRAIN DRYING COOP, ABBN., Weiner, 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WESTERN COTTONOIL CO.,, Abilene, Texas 
(1949) Feed Mill Remodeling 
WESTERN STAR MILL ©CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR ©CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1927) 250,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
(1928-30) 9,000,000 bu. Additional Storage 
J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 600,000 bu, Conerete Elevator and Head House 
WHEATLEY GRAIN DRYING COOP, ASBN., Wheatley, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


Georgia 


Warehouses and 800 


Biending Plant and Grain 


Ark 


(1928) 80,000 bu. Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN C©CO., Yukon, Okla, 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 





(1925) 20,000 bu. Concrete Klevator at Manner, Okla 


1953 


ALBERS MILLING CO., Jefferson, Wis.—Kngineering 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RK. KR. CO., Kansas 
City, Kansas—Engineering; 1,000,000 bu. Grain Storage 

CRETE MILLS, Crete, Neb.—Miscellaneous Additions 
THE GLIDDEN CO., Indianapolis, Ind.—1,5006,000 bu. Grain 


Storage 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Toledo, Ohio —- Cement 
Ste 


prage 

KE. C, RHODEN ENTERPRISES, Tarkio, Mo.—UEngineering 

RALSTON PURINA ©O., Delmar, Del. — Grain Storage and 
Warehouse Addition 

RALSTON PURINA CO., Wilson, N, C.—Feed Mill, Grain Ele- 
vator and Warehouses 

WABASH MOTOR TRANSIT CO., St. Louis, Mo.—Engineers 
for 2,506,000 bu, Elevator at St. Louis, Mo. 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


(And Associated Companies) 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas — 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


ae W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS & DULUTH | 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO..- 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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America’s newest paper bag plant— 
the new Percy Kent plant in 
Kansas City. Designed from the 
ground up to give you the finest, 
fastest multiwall bag service 
possible. New equipment, new 
efficiency, new facilities—all : 
under the same inspired management Li 


that made Percy Kent the most famous 


name in cottons. Now in production. 


KANSAS CITY . BUFFALO . NEW YORK 





iA PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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Not by a 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 
* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


as the standard for the industry. 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 





All burlap ali 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


~ 


@ Sterwin offers a Complete, Modern Maturing, Bleaching 
and Enrichment Service for the Milling Industry. 


e ¢ 
se. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 










CANADIAN Cee Ce ae \, MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON Y"t" CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 















© 
. WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour aan Mia 


Mills Limited 





» SWw"G y) 
> Pe ee ce Fa 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
CREAN ee a Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” : WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON” = TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cr 
ais Ri A L  # 


MILLING Pi ge coma CABLE CODES 








Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 





Montreal oe , USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The story of POLAR BEAR 
quality goes back over many 
years. Today as always there 
is extra baking value in the 
flour that bears the trustworthy 


name of POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


ALIER «| 
bbe Pld bade: 


OMPANY 


4 mo. 
S i Eee . J 
5 ei Mia 
se oy nae 
Sg 19 









WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 















=a. Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
ie. big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 








the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 


wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURR | BR W711 8 HY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a “OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR B J. PF. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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The Greater Kansas City market is 15th in retail sales, 17th in grocery sales, 11th 
in wholesale sales, 8th in bank clearings. It is one of the country’s greatest grain 
and milling centers. Commander-Larabee’s southwest sales offices are located in 
this Empress City of the Southwestern Grain Empire. 


TS esa 
sea EMPRESS FLOUR 


A premium short patent Southwest flour . . . favorite of 
discriminating bakers for many years because of its 
uniformly fine baking properties. 
Empress consistently produces fine-textured 
silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 


‘\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS 












MIDLAND COMPANY 








GEWERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Continental Baking 
Plans $1,250,000 
Tulsa Bakery 


TULSA, OKLA. Plans for the 
construction of a $1,250,000 plant at 
lith St. and Sheridan Rd. were an- 
nounced by the Continental Baking 
Co., through Sam F. Prest, manager 
of the Tulsa plant. 

The building will be located on a 
10-acre tract of the Sheridan In- 
dustrial Sites, owned by R. H. and 
Robert Siegfried. The site will be 
landscaped with paved parking and 
service area in the rear. 

Tulsa’s Continental plant is now 
located at 509 S. Frisco Ave. The 
new building should be ready for oc- 
cupancy in 1955, Mr. Prest said. De- 
tails of construction have not been 
comp!eted, but the building probably 
will be patterned after the Sacra- 
mento, Cal. plant, he said. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. W. Schellenberger, 
King Midas, to Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS Erwin J. W. 
Schellenberger, traffic manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
since 1918, will retire June 30 and 
will be succeeded by George Hanson, 
assistant traffic chief, Henry E. 
Kuehn, vice president, announced. 

Prior to joining King Midas, Mr. 
Schellenberger was with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. from 1911 to 1918. 
Before that, he was assistant cashier 
and manager of the Sleepy Eye 
(Minn.) Milling Co. Mr. Kuehn also 
announced that James Greenwood, 
chief traffic clerk, will become as- 
sistant traffic manager. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—-~ 


Exclusive-Dealing 
Ban Expected in 


Sunshine Settlement 


WASHINGTON Sunshine _ Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., 
and two vending machine companies 
have consented to a Federal Trade 
Commission order prohibiting ex- 
clusive-dealing practices in the sale 
of packaged bakery products such 
as cookies, crackers, biscuits and 
cakes. 

If adopted by the Commission, 
it will be the first partial settlement 


under the commission's recently 
amended content order rule. 
The vending machine companies 


joining in the settlement are Statler 
Manufacturers Corp. and Statler Dis- 
tributors, Inc., both of New York 
City. 

The settlement is incorporated in 
an initial decision filed by hearing 
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Path Ahead Uncertain 
As High Price Support 
Bills Gain in Congress 


By JOHN CIPPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


examiner John Lewis. This is not a 
final decision of the commission but 
is subject to review by the com- 
mission. 

The settlement is only as to one 
count in the complaint. The other 
count, charging Sunshine with price 
discrimination, is being contested. 
Sunshine has filed a denial answer 
to the price discrimination charge 
and also a motion to dismiss. 

Under the consent order, Sunshine 
is prohibited from selling or contract- 
ing to sell its products on the condi- 
tion, agreement or understanding 
that purchasers shall not deal in 
competitive merchandise. The order 
also bans Sunshine from enforcing 
or continuing in operation any such 
condition, agreement or understand- 
ing in connection with existing sales 
contracts. 





WASHINGTON — Both chambers of Congress moved last week 
to extend rigid 90% price supports for another crop year for basic 
agricultural commodities. The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported its version of high price support conditions surrounded by 
such allures as inclusion of the insulated stock provision for basic 
commodities, extension of supports for tung oil and honey, produc- 





75 Attend Summer Outing 
Of Michigan Millers’ Group 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—Close to 75 
millers, allied tradesmen and wives 
attended the annual summer outing 
of the Michigan State Millers Assn. 
at the St. Clair (Mich.) Inn June 
24-25. A serious business program was 
well balanced with golf and other 
games, as well as good fellowship. 

June 24 was taken up with closed 
meetings for the millers, with the 
formal program starting the morn- 
ing of June 25. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Charles B. Knappen, 
Jr., Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, 
Mich. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn., Chicago, reviewed the question 
of the change in the soft wheat loan 
and stressed the determination of 
grain men and soft wheat millers to 
secure a change in the ruling which 


-is thought to be discriminatory to the 


soft wheat producer. 

Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea ( Mich.) 
Milling Co., and chairman of the crop 
improvement committee, presented a 
detailed report on the milling and 
baking qualities of the principal types 
of white wheat which have proved 
most successful for growing in Michi- 
gan soil and climate. 

James Blish, manager of the Michi- 
gan Elevator Exchange, Lansing, 
spoke on the crop movement and the 
storage situation in Michigan, and 
called attention to some serious dam- 
age in areas that had looked good 
two weeks ago. He forecast a Michi- 
gan wheat crop of less than 30 mil- 
lion bushels. 

At the annual banquet, Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington, 
D.C., discussed the Washington situa- 
tion. Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., president of the 





Plans for Florida Flour Mill or 
Blending Plant Under Discussion 


TAMPA, FLA. 
Dixie Lily 


According to a report in the Wall Street Journal, the 
Milling Co. here will build a wheat flour mill somewhere in the 


state within a year at a cost of $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Following a check with Dixie Lily officials the company stated June 29: 
“We are participating in building a flour mill or a blending plant. The site 


has not yet 
months off 
Cecil Webb, 


road department, said in the financial newspaper that surveys are 


made to determine the best 


favored. 


been determined, and this program is at least a year to 16 
only plans are being made at present.” 


head of the firm and also chairman of the Florida state 
being 
location, with Tampa and Jacksonville being 


The Dixie Lily Milling Co. is now making grits, corn meal and other 
corn products at mills in Tampa, Miami, Chipley and Williston, Fla. 


Millers National Federation, 
made some remarks. 

At the golf outing, Clarence Athan- 
son, traffic consultant, Detroit, shot 
a low gross of 76 to win top honors. 
Mrs. Carlton McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., and Mrs. 
W. H. Hagenmeyer, International 
Milling Co., Detroit, won the mixed 
bridge tournament. 


also 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


U.N. Unit to Buy 
571,000 Sacks 
Of Straight Flour 


NEW YORK—The United Nations 
Children’s Fund has invited bids on 
25,249 metric tons — approximately 
571,150 sacks—of hard red winter 
or spring wheat straight run flour. 

Telegraphic bids will be accepted 
until 5 p.m. July 6 at United Nations, 
N.Y. 


The flour shall be 11% minimum 
protein, 13% maximum moisture 
and 1% maximum ash and shall be 


unbleached, according to the speci- 
fications accompanying the invitation 
for bids. All quotations must be stat- 
ed in terms of net metric tons. 

The flour is to be packed in new 
or well cleaned good and sound sec- 
ond hand jute bags. 

Delivery of the flour is indicated 
on or before the last days of Au- 
gust, September and October at Bei- 
rut and Port Said. 


~———“SAEAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFt— 


United Biscuit Co. 
Closes St. Louis Plant 


ST. LOUIS—The Union Biscuit Co., 
the St. Louis division of United Bis- 
cuit Co., will be discontinued and its 
plant here will be closed. 

The division has approximately 400 
employees, most of whom are being 
laid off. A “few” will be transferred 
to other United Biscuit plants, a 
spokesman said. 

Production at the St. Louis divi- 
sion has ended, although the office 
will remain open for a while. 

The St. Louis sales territory will 
be taken over by United Biscuit Co.'s 
Sawyer Biscuit division of Chicago. 
Production equipment of the St. Louis 
division, much of which is “old and 
outmoded,” the spokesman said, wil: 
he dismantled or transferred to other 
corrpany plants. 


tion payments for wool and another 
hedge to the basic commodity price 
support by making the reduction in 
the parity price for basic commodi- 
ties effective on the 10-year average 
only after Jan, 1, 1955. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
also agreed with the House through 
a thin majority when it voted to 
extend the basic commodity price sup- 
port at 90% of parity for another 
year. The Senate has not reported 
its version of farm legislation to its 
chamber but in respect to rigid high 
price supports they are in agreement. 
The House voted overwhelmingly for 
the 90% of parity support but the 
Senate committee approved it only 
by an 8-7 margin. 


House Bill a Catch-All 

The House bill was the catch-all 
predicted. It provides for a certificate 
plan for wheat for export—a two 
price system. A move to establish 
commercial and non-commercial areas 
for wheat price support for the 
states of New England and Louisiana 
and Florida is included, These states 
would be removed as states which 
raise 2,500 acres or less of wheat. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is also working up a recommend- 
ation for the establishment of com- 
mercial and non-commercial areas for 
wheat for the purpose of price sup- 
port but it is doubtful that they can 
be made part of the law this year 
unless the farm legislation comes into 
the full chaos that might result be- 
fore the two chambers of Congress 
come into agreement. 

The House bill would make 
mandatory price support for dairy 
products at 80% of parity—an amend- 
ment to the basic discretionary sup- 
port for those products between 75- 
90% of parity. 

The House would also knock down 
the price support level for corn to 
75% of parity for the commercial 
area if the majority of producers fail 
to approve acreage allotments. Such 
a condition would put the commercial 
corn area support level on the same 
basis as the non-commercial area as 
in the present law. 

This is an indication that Congress 
may act favorably to establish com- 


(Continued on page 258) 
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NOVEL PROMOTION—The carry-home carton went “king size” in South 
Carolina as The General Baking Co. used a giant sized carton to introduce 
Bond bread in Spartanburg and the surrounding area. Designed and manu- 
factured by Atlanta (Ga.) Paper Co., the carton is a large prototype of 
the six-bottle carton for soft drinks—only this carton held six loaves of 
Bond bread, In one of the most unusual merchandising promotions of the 
year, the South Carolina bakery placed the carton in front of some 1,500 
retail outlets in the early morning hours to catch the eye of retailers as 
they opened their stores, The sampling promotion was designed to introduce 
Bond bread to the market and build fast distribution. Later in the day, 
Bond salesmen paid a personal call on the retailer to clinch the sale. The 
carton contained a variety assortment, including the sandwich loaf, old- 
fashioned loaf and the large family loaf, The idea was conceived by the 
General Baking Co.’s Spartanburg bakery and Henderson Advertising Agency, 


Greenville, S.C, 





IWA Sales at Low Level; 
U.S. Reported Still Planning 
To Drop Its Price to Floor 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON -— USS. sales of 
wheat and flour under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement dried up to 
a low level during the latest re- 
ported period. This was in line with 
what might have been expected fol- 
lowing the news that the U.S. con- 
templated dropping its IWA sales 
price to the floor, 

Meanwhile, since the recent Inter- 
national Wheat Council meeting, it 
is again reported that the U.S., start- 
ing with the new IWA crop year, 
will drop its sales price to the floor 
of the agreement. 

U.S. sales under the IWA, the lat- 
est report shows, dropped to the 
lowest level as the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture noted that sales dur- 
ing the week ended June 22 were 
recorded at 352,000 bu. Flour sales 
to the Philippines, Cuba and Vene- 
zucla accounted for the largest por- 
tion of the total business booked. 

The U.S. delegation to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council meeting in Lon- 
don has returned, with but scanty 
information as to results. It may be 
concluded that the U.S. delegation 
contributed little or nothing to the 
formal sessions of the council. 

Hlowever, inside sources inform The 
Northwestern Miller that of the three 
major exporting nations, the Austral- 
ian delegation was most forthright 
on the situation of the exporting 
nations since its sales price is closest 
to the floor price of the pact price 
range. As has been previously re- 
ported, the Australians are restive 


over the inability of the exporters 
to make sales under their assigned 
export quotas. 

Price Drop 

Prior to the Wheat Council meet- 
ing this reporter was reliably in- 
formed that the U.S. planned to drop 
its price to the floor of the wheat 
agreement price range. Since that 
time and following the conclusion of 
the Wheat Council session, it is again 
reported from the same _ reliable 
USDA sources that starting with the 
new IWA crop year, the U.S. will 
take its sales price to the floor of 
the agreement. 

According to sources close to the 
Wheat Council delegation, the Ca- 
nadian delegation asserted that it 
would not reduce its price and urged 
that prices be maintained by the ex- 
porters. 

The Canadian sales policy, accord- 
ing to trade sources, is somewhat 
realistic since it is seen that in view 
of the huge surpluses in the export- 
ing nations, there would be little to 
be gained by a slight drop to the floor 
of the price range of the agreement. 
Even the wisest of the U.S. grain 
exporters are unwilling to name a 
price at which wheat can be sold in 
a world market which finds Canada 
with virtually a year’s crop on hand 
and a new crop about to be harvested 
and the U.S. with a carryover of 
potentially 950 million bushels, large- 
ly owned by the U.S. government. 

The Canadian view is not with- 
out merit despite the fact that USDA 
officials are intent on dropping the 
U.S. sales price to the IWA floor. 

It must be considered that the 


U.S. market is basically geared to 
the U.S. corn crop. While it is true 
that the U.S. now owns or holds in 
old crop wheat better than a year’s 
normal supply for domestic and ex- 
port uses—-and the next wheat crop 
under severe acreage restrictions 
will not reduce the carryover by 
June 30, 1955—a corn crop failure 
could chew up virtually all the wheat 
carryover, since the U.S. is in the 
process of building up a vast inven- 
tory of grain consuming animal units. 

The weather for the next few 
months will indicate the size of the 
corn crop. A corn crop in the magni- 
tude of not better than 2.3 billion 
bushels would erase the wheat carry- 
over problem and require the feeding 
of wheat to animals in the U.S. to 
a point where the surplus grain prob- 
lem would be washed out overnight. 

One of the shrewdest grain mer- 
chants in the Middle West, comment- 
ing to this reporter, said that the 
size of the next corn crop may also 
hold important news for the grain 
storage industry, which is now in 
the process of expanding to a point 
where facilities may far exceed re- 
quirements and put the industry in 
approximately the same position as 
the domestic milling industry—-where 
productive capacity has exceeded de- 
mand and has developed serious eco- 
nomic attrition among mills. 

IWA Sales Report 

Returning to the USDA’s IWA 
sales report, curnulative sales by the 
U.S. since the opening of quotas for 
the 1953-54 year total 104,677,000 
bu., compared with an export quota 
of 209,558,000 bu. 

The department also released a re- 
port of total 1953-54 transactions in 
wheat and flour recorded by the In- 


ternational Wheat Council through 
June 11, 1954. The report shows 


separate quantities for wheat and for 
flour, expressed in metric tons of 
wheat or wheat equivalent, Total U.S. 
sales of flour, equal to 619,800 metric 
tons wheat equivalent, represent 9,- 
774,122 sacks of flour. (See table on 
page 22.) 

On June 21 the department an- 
nounced the opening of 1954-55 IWA 
quotas for sales. The announcement 
stated that ordinarily sales against 


1954-55 quotas will be for export 
after Aug. 1, 1954; however, sales 
against 1954-55 quotas for export 


during a period beginning July 18, 
1954, will be accepted where the im- 
porting country intends that such 
transactions should occur. The im- 
port regulations or other administra- 
tive controls instituted by member 
importing countries will be assumed 
to remain unchanged from those in 
effect under the 1953-54 program 
and sales will be accepted on that 
basis. 1953-54 IWA quotas will re- 
main open for continuance of sales 
under conditions as heretofore. Ex- 
porters should include in their no- 
tice of sale the program year against 
which the sale is reported. 

The Department also announced on 
June 21 revised expiration dates for 
export payment rates applicable to 
1953-54 sales of wheat and flour from 
West Coast ports and to flour ex- 
ported from East Coast ports. The 
change as it affects wheat exported 
from the West Coast, advances the 
expiration date of the current period 
(old crop wheat) from July 1 to 
July 14, 1954, and in the case of flour 
exported from the West Coast the ex- 
piration date of the current period 
is advanced from July 20 to August 
2, 1954. The current expiration date 
for flour exported from the East 
Coast has been changed from July 
20 to July 17, 1954. 
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T. Chris Mills 


Chris Mills Joins 
Pillsbury Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — T. Chris Mills, 
formerly Canadian representative of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., of England, has 
joined the flour milling production 
staff of Pillsbury Mills at Minneapo- 
lis, it was announced here this week 
by B. J. Greer, vice president and 
director and head of all production 
for the company. 

Mr. Mills will be assisting John P. 
Snyder, Jr., director of flour milling. 
His assignment will be visiting Pills- 
bury’s nine domestic and two Canadi- 
an flour mills from time to time, as- 
sisting and advising in the technical 
operation of the mills. 

Mr. Mills, a graduate in chemistry 
of Manchester University in England, 
joins Pillsbury with wide experience 
in flour milling engineering. He joined 
the milling engineering firm of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., of England in 1936, and 
was later that company’s Holland 
representative until 1947. He was 
then appointed the Simon representa- 
tive in Canada, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1953, when he became 
interested in a private business ente:- 
prise. Among his first large jobs in 
Canada was the installation of new 
milling units in what are now Pills- 
bury’s most recently acquired flour 
mills—Copeland Flour Mills of Mid- 
land, Ont., and Renown Mills of Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 

He will be 
Minneapolis. 


making his home in 
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Pennsylvania Bakers 
Move Office to Harrisburg 


PHILADELPHIA — The office of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., which 
has been located at Philadelphia for 
20 years, is being moved to Harris- 
burg, Pa., it was announced by D. A. 
Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., Har- 
risburg, president of the organization. 

The board of directors approved 
the measure in order to provide more 
efficient service to the members of 
Pennsylvania’s baking industry as 
well as the public, Mr. Robinson said. 

The new address of the association 
will be 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
after July 1. 

Theo. Staab, who has been secre- 
tary for more than 10 years, will 
continue in his present capacity in 
the management of the association. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Draw Good 
Attendance and Weather for 
Mid-Year Convention 


POCONO MANOR, PA.—Independ- 
ent bakers and independent grocers 
share a common problem in today’s 
business management contending 


with changing buying habits, the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. heard re- 
cently 

Carl F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann 


Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., ad- 
dressed the mid-year meeting of the 
Pennsylvania group as it gathered 
at Pocono Manor here early in June. 
He appeared at the business session 


of a meeting which also gave con- 
siderable emphasis to social and 
sports activities. Bakers and allieds 


recorded an almost equal attendance: 
145 bakers and their ladies; 165 al- 
lieds and ladies. 

Mr. Stroehmann was introduced by 
past president G. Leonard Conly, 
Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Stroehmann’s talk was originally 
scheduled for the association's last 
winter convention, but due to the 
death of his brother, H. J. Stroeh- 
mann, he was at that time unable 
to present it 

Mr. Stroehmann recalled the “good 
old days” when wagons with horses 
and mules were the principal de- 
livery system, when most of the pro- 
duction was in the hands of skilled 
craftsmen, and machinery was primi- 
tive and looked upon with suspicion. 
The speaker reminisced on the many 
changes in the industry which have 
taken place within the last 30 or 40 
years, and covered the changes in 
bread and cake, quality, appearance 
and packaging. 

In leading to his “crystal gazing’ 
of the future, he spoke of the present 
status of the industry, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the consumption of 
bread, distribution methods and the 
cost to the consumer. He compared 
the position of the baker who de- 
livers his bread chiefly in house-to- 
house operations, the baker who sup- 
plies the independent grocer and the 
bakeries operated by chain stores. 

Mr. Stroehmann expressed _ the 
opinion that there appeared to be a 
need for a lower-cost, quality loaf of 
bread for distribution through inde- 
pendent grocery stores. He compared 
this present problem of the baking 
industry with such of other years, 
and concluded that ‘“‘the younger men 
in our industry will meet this chal- 


’ 


lenge with courage and lead the in- 
dustry to an even greater position in 
our economy.” 

D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, association presi- 
dent and session chairman, made an- 
nouncements regarding the associa- 
tion’s present activities. He called 
particular attention to the moving 
of the headquarters of the association 


on July 1 to a new location—600 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg. 
A large group of men went out 


to try the golf course, while others 
amused themselves with the many 
outdoor and indoor facilities. The eve- 
ning program was under the direction 
of W. Arthur Holmes, Puritan Pies, 
Inc., Philadelphia. The popularity of 
a “barn dance” night was evident 
by an even greater participation than 
in previous years, with an atmo- 
sphere of country style informality. 
Caller Mac McKenrick had the 
group learning the “do-si-do” and the 
Virginia Reel to his square dance 
music. 

The annual golf tournament was 
played June 6, with Edward E. Hans- 
com, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, as chairman, and A. C. 
McDowell, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Reading, as co-chairman. 
The coveted President's Trophies 
were awarded night after the ban- 
quet, to the winning players: Thomas 
B. Schmidt, Jr., Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, won the President’s Low 
Net Cup, and Line W. Forrester, 
Standard Milling Co., was the winner 
of the Low Gross trophy. He also 
won the prize for the “Closest to 
the Pin” contest at the 18th hole. 
Many other Kickers Handicap prizes 
were awarded at the same time. 

Other sports events included the 
annual trap shooting contest under 
the chairmanship of Harold Muller- 
Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Wynne- 
wood, Pa., and William R. Kauffman, 
of the J. S. Hershey Baking Co. in 
York, Pa. This convention highlight 
also drew a very large interest. The 
winner of the Harold Muller-Thym 
Trophy was Jack H. O'Neill, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., State College, Pa., 
with other valuable prizes going to 
those with high scores. 

Quite a number of bakers and allied 
men took advantage of a well stocked 
mountain stream and lake, and made 
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USDA MARKET REPORTERS — Members of the grain division market news 
branch of the U.S. Department of Agriculture met in Kansas City June 11-18 
to confer on reporting policies and procedure. The above photograph of the 
group was taken at the conclusion of the session by Harold Wright, E. L. 
Selders Co., Kansas City, son of Ralph Wright, head of the Kansas City 
market news office. Standing, left to right, are Walter Chrisman, Kansas City; 


Walter Borg, Washington, D.C.; 


Carl 


Richardson, Portland, Ore.; John 


Lackey, Chicago; Roger Hungate, Washington, and Frank Lyons, San Fran- 
cisco. Seated in the same order, W. R. Kuehn, Minneapolis; Thomas J. 
McGuire, chief of the branch, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Wright, and Ted 


Cameron, Los Angeles. 





fine catches of rainbow and brook 
trout. Prizes for this contest went to 
H. J. Stroehmann, Jr., Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, and to 
William S. Hitchings, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Philadelphia. 

In the way of ladies entertainment, 
there was a ladies card party, a lec- 
ture on floral arrangements by a 
horticulturist, asightseeing trip 
through the Poconos and a ladies’ 
putting contest. Prizes for the latter 
went to Mrs. Frank English, Schill- 
ing’s Bakery, Philadelphia; Mrs 
Ralph M. Chantler, Chantler Baking 
Co., Butler, Pa. and Mrs. J. W 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

One of the most exciting parties, 
with almost every convention guest 
taking part, was the “Convention 
Handicap.” The chairman of this fea- 
ture, J. Y. Huber, III, Keebler-Wey] 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, conducted 
this “indoor sport” with bakers and 
allied ladies in the running as jockeys 

The climax of the social part of the 
program was the banquet the last 
evening, which was followed by the 
presentation of the various trophies 
and prizes for contests, the floorshow 
entertainment and dancing. 


————SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIft——— 
DAIRY PRODUCTS PLENTIFUL 


Dairy products top the list of 
“plentiful foods” in June. 


Learning By Doing 





Pillsbury Sales Force 
Attends Baking School 


MINNEAPOLIS For the past sev- 
eral months, bakery salesmen of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., have been going to 
school at the company's bakery mix 
plant in Springfield, IlL, now cele- 
brating its fifth anniversary. 

The course was designed primarily 
to give Pillsbury salesmen a thorough 
knowledge of the bakery mix prod- 
ucts they sell, and at the beginning 
of the course, George S. Pillsbury, 
vice president of the bakery division, 
told the class: 

“A sales force cannot be successful 
unless it has a complete knowledge 
of the line which it sells. The well- 
posted salesman will understand and 
put to use many points of product in- 
formation to his sales advantage, 

“We must help him to know what 
products to buy, what to make with 
them, how to make them, and finally, 
how to merchandise or sell them,” 
Mr. Pillsbury stated, 

Films and lectures by men who de- 
veloped the mixes helped tell the 
story, but the salesmen spent the 
majority of their time actually mix 
ing and baking up the firm's line of 
bakery mixes. 
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AOM CONFERENCE—Here are three pictures taken at the recent AOM 
conference in Chicago. In the first photo on the left are, left to right, Everett 
U. Irish, Merchen Feeder division, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
J. W. Speers, superintendent, General Mills, Inc., Louisville; R. W. Pearson, 


Wallace & Tiernan, Minneapolis, In the second photo, Kenneth W. Haagensen, 









director of public relations, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is shown 
as he addressed the millers, Listening attentively is the retiring AOM presi- 
dent, Willard Meinecke, General Mills, Tacoma. The third picture shows 
W. E. Zimmerman, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; Harry T. McKay, 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Chicago; G. Terry Edwards, Seed-Feed Supply 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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L. E. Cox 


BEMIS RETIREMENT — Howard L. Bayne has announced his forthcoming 
retirement as manager of the Kansas City plant and sales division of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., effective Aug. 31. He will be succeeded as manager by L. E. 
Cox, now assistant manager. Mr. Bayne has been with Bemis more than 40 
years at Kansas City, where he joined the organization in 1912. He worked 
his way up through various departments, including sales, to assistant man- 
ager and, in 1949, was named manager. Mr. Cox started his career in the 
plant in Indianapolis in 1933 and later transferred to the sales organization. 
After returning from four years in the U.S. Navy during World War HU, 
Mr. Cox became employment manager and later production manager at 
Indianapolis. He moved to Kansas City as assistant manager in 1949, when 


Mr. Bayne was named manager. 





Pillsbury, GMI Revise Sales 
Policies on Family Flour; 


Other Mills Study Moves 


MINNEAPOLIS—Policies relating 
to distribution of family flour this 
week were getting close attention of 
major milling concerns engaged in 
this type of trade following the an- 
nouncement last week by General 
Mills, Ine., that in the future small 
size packages would be sold only on 
a price at date of shipment basis. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has adopted 
a family flour policy similar in major 
respects to the General Mills policy, 
but a number of other mills were still 


undecided as to what course they 
would follow. 
Among these are International 


Milling Co., Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
and King Midas Flour Mills. 

Officials of these companies said 
they wanted to study the reaction of 
the family flour distributing trade to 
the new program as well as its possi- 
ble effeet on their own operations. 

The new method of handling family 
flour sales announced by GMI and 
Pillsbury represents a major switch 
in pricing of the 2-, 5- and 10-lb. 
packages from the former method 
of bookings under price protection 
against advances. The former method 
of booking will still prevail on 25-, 
50- and 100-lb, sacks. 

Trade sources estimate that about 
65 to 70% of all family flour now is 
sold in the smaller packages. 

Included in the General Mills poli- 
cy is provision for a 1% cash discount 
on the net amount for payment with- 
in 10 days. A similar discount provi- 
sion is part of the Pillsbury policy. 

Walter R. Barry, vice president of 
General Mills in charge of grocery 
products said that the new policy for- 
mally acknowledges that the family 
flour business in small sizes is pack- 


aged food business. Here is the text 
of the letter sent by Mr. Barry to 
all grocery distributors in the U.S 


To all Grocery Distributors: 


zeneral Mills, Inc., announces the 
following major policy changes on 
Gold Medal Kitchen Tested flour, ef 
fective 8 a.m. June 22, 1954: 

(a) Package sizes 2’s, 5's, 10’s, 
only paper sacks packed in cases or 
bales are to be sold on a package 
foods basis that is: 

(1) List prices on per case basis to 
apply. 

(2) Package sizes will be sold only 
on the basis of price at date of ship 
ment. Price is subject to change with- 
out protection. 

(3) Distributors’ floor stocks in 
warehouse position will be protected 
in event of our own voluntary de- 
clines. 

(b) New cash discount policy on all 
Gold Medal Kitchen Tested flour—1% 
cash discount will be allowed on the 
net amount of all invoices for Gold 
Medal Kitchen Tested flour (all sizes) 
for payment within 10 days of the 
invoice. This discount will apply on al! 
invoices dated June 22, 1954, and 
thereafter. Family sizes (25, 50 and 
100 Ib, sacked) of Gold Medal Kitch- 
en Tested flour will continue to be 
sold with forward booking privileges. 

General Mills, Inc., is proud to as 
sume industrial leadership in modern- 
izing family flour sales policy. The 
new policies outlined above will more 
effectively and properly serve the 
grocery industry's high turnover and 
efficient markup requirements. 

The extension of floor stock protec 
tion to the package sizes will permit 
distributors to maintain adequate in- 


ventories at all times to serve the 
huge consumer requirements for Gold 
Medal Kitchen Tested flour in the 
smaller sacks. This business is now 
approaching 150,000,000 sacks annu- 
ally (more than the next five brands 
combined). 


P.S. The following General Mills, 
Inc., other advertised flour brands 
will also qualify for the new policy 
announced above: Purasnow, Red 
Star, Rex. 
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Allis-Chalmers Norwood 
Changes Announced 


MILWAUKEE Three organiza- 
tional changes at the Norwood Works 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
have been announced by the general 
manager, P. F. Bauer. 

Thomas C, Knudsen, formerly man- 
ager of the Texrope drive section, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager in charge of the me- 
chanical product development labora- 
tory. 

Vernon B. Honsinger, formerly en- 
gineer-in-charge, research laboratory, 
has been named assistant to the gen- 
eral manager in charge of the elec- 
trical product development labora- 
tory. 

Dwight H. Lory, formerly assistant 
manager of the Texrope drive sec- 
tion, was appointed manager of that 
section. 

Mr. Knudsen had been associated 
with the Texrope drive section since 
its inception in 1925 and helped per- 
fect the design of the drive. Mr. Hon- 
singer, an alumnus of the University 
of Michigan, completed Allis-Chal- 
mers training course for graduate 
engineers in 1952 and was then as- 
signed to Norwood Works. Most of 
his work there has been in the field 
of research and development. Mr. 
Lory has been with Allis-Chalmers 
since 1942. Following graduation in 
1943 from the University of Illinois, 
he was assigned to the processing ma- 
chinery department, He was with two 
district offices before going to Nor- 
wood in 1950. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE = 


W. J. Brewer, Former 
Milling Executive, Dies 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
William J. Brewer, former flour mill- 
ing executive who has been living in 
retirement in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
died June 18. Mr. Brewer had been 
active in the industry for about 50 
years, Early in his career he was an 
eastern sales representative for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. with of- 
fices in Buffalo. Later he was con- 
nected with the Federal mill at 
Lockport, N.Y. He joined the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. and for many years 
was active with the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., now the General Mills, Inc., 
unit in Wichita. He retired a few 
years ago from the Lipscomb Grain & 
Seed Co. staff at Springfield, Mo. 
and moved to Colorado Springs. He 
is survived by the widow, Mrs. Edith 
M. Brewer, a daughter, Mrs. Tom 
Holcomb, and a son, Donald Brewer, 
all of Colorado Springs. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LirE—— 


E. P. Mitchell Co. Moves 


KANSAS CITY—tThe E. P. Mitch- 
ell Co., Kansas City flour and feed 
broker, has announced that effec- 
tive June 29 offices of the company 
will be located at 1206 Waldheim 
Bldg. Telephone numbers will remain 
unchanged. Headquarters of the firm 
formerly were in the Dwight Bldg. 


June 29, 1954 


Short Course on ADMI 
Stable Ferment Process 
Scheduled for Aug. 23-26 


CHICAGO—A short course on the 
American Dry Milk Institute “Stable 
Ferment Process” for making yeast- 
raised bakery foods is being spon- 
sored by the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute in cooperation with and at 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Aug. 23-26, inclusive. 

The new process, announced by 
ADMI at its annual meetings last 
April, involves the use of the ADMI 
Stable Ferment in place of the sponge 
now commonly used. It offers the 
baker many significant production ad- 
vantages and economies. Its flexibility 
enables him to modify characteristics 
of his bread, making formulary ad- 
justments at the dough stage. Va- 
rious types of breads and other yeast- 
raised bakery products may be made. 
Closer control assures uniform prod- 
ucts from batch-to-batch, and day-to- 
day, the institute points out. 

The course has been planned to 
acquaint interested bakers and pro- 
duction service personnel with the 
theory and practice of the stable fer- 
ment process, its application to a va- 
riety of yeast-raised products and the 
factors involved in its successful ap- 
plication. Shop work, demonstrations, 
lectures and discussions will include 
studies of equipment, ingredients, 
times, temperatures, and possible va- 
riations of each. Necessary equip- 
ment for producing the ferment is 
being installed at the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

Guest lecturers include five men on 
the staff of the American Dry Milk 
Institute: C. A. McDuffee, L. H. Mc- 
Laren, R. J. Ramaley, Charles De 
Brower and Richard Choi—also S. J. 
Meyer and Frank Smith of the Bow- 
man Dairy Co., in whose baking lab- 
oratory a great deal of work has been 
done on this new process. On the 
faculty from the American Institute 
of Baking will be William Walmsley 
and Byon O. Norton. 

The course is limited to 32 stu- 
dents, and it is anticipated that the 
class will be quickly filled. Students 
may be housed comfortably and rea- 
sonably at Abbott Hall, Northwestern 
University downtown campus, within 
two blocks of the American Institute 
of Baking. Complete information on 
subjects, lecturers and tuition will be 
sent to interested presons by the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Ernest |. Ward Named 


VANCOUVER With more than 
35 years experience in the grain trade 
of Western Canada, Ernest I Ward, 
formerly of Calgary, has been named 
manager of Buckerfield’s, Ltd., feed 
and grain firm here. Mr. Ward was 
formerly manager of Midland & Paci- 
fic Grain Corp. of Calgary and presi- 
dent of Northwest Line Elevators in 
Alberta. 


————SREAD (GS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 

SHIPSHEWANA, IND.—Incorpor- 
ation of the Wolfe Grain Co., Inc., 
with a change of name from Wolfe 
Grain Co., has been filed here by Ed- 
ward A. Wolfe, owner of the old com- 
pany and president of the new corpor- 
ation. Other officials and directors are 
Glen E. Yoder, vice president and 
general manager; Cletus Berkey, vice 
president and mill foreman; Norma 
Wolfe, secretary; Paul Wolfe, treas- 
urer, and Dorothy Baker, assistant 
secretary. 
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William Lodwick 
Takes USDA Post 


WASHINGTON—William G. Lod- 
wick, an Iowan who has had broad 
experience in agriculture—both as a 
farmer in his home state and as an 
adviser in the foreign field, has been 
appointed by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, as administra- 
tor of the USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service 

The experience Mr. Lodwick brings 
to his new assignment includes oper- 
ation from 1940 to 1950 of a farm 
near his home town of Centerville, 
Iowa. Prior to that time he practiced 
law in Chicago. From 1950 up to 
the present time he has served in va- 
rious capacities as a consultant on 
foreign agricultural problems. From 
1950 to 1951 Mr. Lodwick was the 
agricultural consultant to the US. 
military high command in Germany. 
From 1951 to 1953 he was the agri- 
cultural member of the joint Brazil- 
U.S. Economic Development Com- 
mission in Rio de Janeiro. In 1953, he 
was agricultural adviser to the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan at Karachi. 

Mr. Lodwick is a graduate of Iowa 
Wesleyan College at Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, and has a law degree from 
Northwestern University law school 
in Chicago. He was in the Marine 
Corps during the first World War. He 
has also served as director of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau. 
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Bakery Sanitation 
Course Scheduled 
By AIB in September 


CHICAGO — New developments in 
insecticides and _ rodenticides_ will 
come under discussion during the 
special course in bakery sanitation 
scheduled Sept. 19-22 at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Information 
gathered by the inspection staff of 
the institute’s department of bakery 
sanitation will be presented. The in- 
formation comes both from observa- 
tions made by the department and 
from the bakery plants which par- 
ticipate in the department’s sanita- 
tion inspection service. 

Many new products for the con- 
trol of and rodents appear 
each year on the market. While the 
department never endorses a specific 
product, it evaluates from time to 
time the results of its findings as to 
their characteristics such as odor, 
health hazard and effectiveness 

The will follow the insti- 
tute’s short course in bakery equip- 
ment maintenance, Sept. 13-18. Furth- 
er information will be supplied on re- 
quest to the Department of Bakery 
Sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill 


insects 


course 
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U.S. Imports From 


Canada Remain Big 


WINNIPEG — The U.S. continues 
to be a big importer of Canadian 
grain for domestic consumption and 


milling in bond and, apart from 
wheat, all totals to June 16 for the 
current crop year exceed the com- 


parative figures for the year previous. 

Here are the totals from Aug. 1, 
1953, to June 16, 1954, with compara- 
tive figures for the previous crop year 
in parentheses, in bushels: Wheat 
7,537,000 (22,491,000), oats 61,277,000 
(51,956.000), barley 33,087,000 (21,- 


381,000), rye 13,023,000 (5,081,000). 
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COMPANY OFFICERS NAMED — Left to right in the 
picture panel are Harvey E. Yantis, Milton B. Kihistrum, 
Wilfred E. Lingren, Paul L. Dittemore and George W. 
Potts, who were given new executive responsibilities at 
the annual meeting and staff conference of the Miller 
Publishing Co., held last week in the firm's new plant 
and office building at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Yantis was elected to a vice presidency, Mr. Kihl- 
strum was elected secretary, Mr. Lingren was made a 


director, 


Chicago. 


and Mr. Dittemore and Mr, 
pointed co-managers of the company’s eastern branch 
office with headquarters in New York City. H. J. Pat- 
tridge was re-elected president and Carroll K. Michener 
was re-elected vice president, In addition to the officers, 
re-elected directors are Martin E, Newell, manager of the 
southwestern branch office at Kansas City, and Don E, 
Rogers, manager of the central states branch office at 


Potts were ap- 





Harvest Gains; Spring Growth Good 


Spring wheat crop conditions in 
the Northwest were generally report- 
ed quite satisfactory this week, but 
the danger of rust damage was noted. 

Meanwhile, aided by clear, hot 
weather the harvest of winter wheat 
spread throughout the entire state of 
Kansas and inched into the southern 
counties of Nebraska and sections of 
Colorado. Receipts increased at Kan- 
sas terminal markets over the recent 
week end, while arrivals were down 
at Enid, indicating the end of the 
harvest in most of Oklahoma. 

Kansas City received 2,337 cars 
over the week end for the biggest 
accumulation of the new crop. Other 
arrival reports included Fort Worth 
709, St. Joseph 256, Enid 512, St. 
Louis 755, Wichita 621, Hutchinson 
691 and Amarillo 145. 

A disturbing feature, for mill buy- 
ers at least, was the bullish mar- 
ket which developed in the face of 
this new crop movement. While there 
was some easier tendency at Kansas 
City June 28, the market definitely 
was stronger June 29. Early dealings 
in the cash market June 29 indicated 
an advance in premiums of 2@5¢ bu. 
The extreme advance was on 12% 
protein wheat. 

As it became more obvious that the 
government was adequately handling 
the old crop carryover and new wheat 
was finding cover, mills were having 
to bid the market up even to pur- 
chase nearby requirements. Through- 
out the new crop period in the past 
few weeks premiums on good offer- 
ings of milling wheat have been firm. 
For example, for 14% protein the 
market has held at 56¢ over the 
July hard future, a record high for 
this time of the year. 

In the Northwest hot summer 
weather prevailed last week for the 
first time this season, and growth 
progress was good, according to the 
Peavey Elevators and Occident Ele- 
vator crop reports. 

Most grain had headed in South 
Dakota and the better fields were 
heading up to central North Dakota, 
the Peavey report noted. 

Weeds are still a problem, accord- 
ing to the Occident report, but con- 
siderable spraying is being done. 

At the same time, several reports 
of rust were received, with no seri- 
ous damage reported as yet but with 
the danger there. Possible damage 
from rust is a matter of conjecture, 
but otherwise grain prospects are 
very good. 

Western Canada’s crop picture con- 


tinues to be one of extremes, but 
despite this and apart from the late- 
ness of the season the general con- 
dition is well above average. Some 
localities in Alberta are urgently in 
need of rain, and precipitation rec- 
ords show rainfall well below normal 
from April 1, In eastern Saskatch- 


ewan and Manitoba, on the other 
hand, moisture conditions are ex- 
cellent to excessive with millions of 


acres of cropland waterlogged. 
Temperatures in the 70's and 80's 
last week helped to dry much of 
the wet soil and promote vigorous 
growth and early wheat ranges up to 
10 in. in height, with about 50% now 
in shotblade. The western half of 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta 


show moisture conditions to be at 
least average and the outlook is 
promising. 

Stem and leaf rust infection is 


reported across southern Manitoba 
and parts of southeastern Saskatch- 
ewan. It is too early to predict the 
extent of damage from this hazard. 
The only major hazard to crops at 
the present time is the heavy weed 
growth, and control has been hin- 
dered in many areas by wet weather 
and the exceptionally wet acreage 


that will not permit the operation 
of weed spraying equipment. 

While good rains are needed in 
a few localities in Alberta, the im- 
mediate requisite for western Can- 
ada continues to be warm dry 
weather. 
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Baking Firms Exhibit at 
Vending Machine Show 


CHICAGO A total of 95 vend- 
ing machine manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of vendible products have re- 
served space for the 1954 trade show 
of National Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Assn., to be held at the Na- 
tional Guard Armory in Washington, 
D.C. 

Baking firms in the vending ma- 
chine market who have reserved 
space include: Austin Packing Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Baker Boy Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.; Blue 
Jay Food Products Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn; Federal Sweets & Biscuit Co., 
Inc., Clifton, N.J.; Gordon Foods, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; National Biscuit 
Co., New York, N.Y.; Royal Cake 
Co., Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Stewart's, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 





FMA Announces Personnel Changes; 
St. Louis Unit to Resume Operations 


KANSAS CITY—-Harold O. Olsby 
has been named general superinten- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
according to an announcement made 
this week by M. F. Mulroy, president. 
The move is effective immediately 
and the new appointee will have 
charge of all mechanical operations of 
mills and elevators owned by the 
milling company. 

Mr. Mulroy indicated that the first 
move by Mr. Olsby in his new posi- 
tion will be to open the hard wheat 
unit of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. division in St. Louis. This unit, 
which has been idle since last De- 
cember, should be in operation by 
July 15. The soft wheat unit has con- 
tinued in operation. 

George S. O. Smith, long active in 
the operations of Flour Mills of 
America, will continue as head su- 
perintendent of the 14,400-sack North 
Kansas City mill. Mr. Smith is treas- 
urer of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 


Mr. Mulroy also announced that 
Marvin Jackson has been named su- 
perintendent of the Valier & Spies 
division at St. Louis. Both Mr. Olsby 
and Mr. Jackson previously were as- 
sociated with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. at Alton, Ill. Mr. Olsby has 
been connected with the Russell- 
Miller company for more than 25 
years and has been general superin- 
tendent at Alton for 13 years. Mr. 
Jackson was assistant superintendent 
at Alton. Mr. Olsby also has been 
active with the AOM having served as 
a member of the research committee, 
the executive committee and chair- 
man of District 5. 

—————“S@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LiTt— 
STORAGE EXPANSION 
HOISINGTON, KANSAS—The Jim 


Barrett Grain Co. here is starting 


construction on a new concrete grain 
storage addition with a capacity of 
150,000 bu. Completion of the project 
is slated for early in August. 
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Flour sales were generally on a 
limited basis again last week, but 
the business that was transacted 
added up to an improved volume. 

Southwest mills’ sales averaged 
125% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 64% the previous week. Bakery 
flour sales continued on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis, but export activity 
and improved family flour business 
helped boost the sales total. 

Sales by spring wheat mills also 
showed an increase, averaging 92% 
of capacity, compared with 45% the 
previous week, There were no ex- 
tended bookings, but bakers in need 
of supplies took small amounts. 

The market did not show much 
change in spite of the advancing 
southwest wheat harvest, and it ap- 
peared that buyers would continue 
on a p.d.s. basis while continuing to 
watch closely for a possible break. 

South American interest in flour 
showed improvement, the activity in- 
cluding a toll grind for Bolivia, Also 
of interest was the announcement 
that a United Nations agency would 
buy flour, although it was thought 
that the U.S. might not share very 
much in the business. Egypt was in- 
quiring for flour last week but placed 
the business with France. 

Meanwhile, some companies were 
changing family flour pricing to a 
strietly p.d.s. basis for small pack- 
ages. Because of the large amount 
of family business now being done 
in the smaller sizes, the new plan 
will mean a marked change from the 
practice of buying large amounts in 
advance of price increases. 

Sales activity in the Pacific North- 
west continued limited last week. 
And in the central states buyers 
again held off while looking for a 
bie buying flurry at any time. Some 
sales of soft wheat flour were re- 
ported, 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 86% of capacity, compared 
with 90% thet previous week, Out- 
put was about unchanged or lower in 
most areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills showed improvement last week. 
Sales averaged 92% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 45% the pre- 
ceding week and 31% a year ago. 

Business was limited largely to 
p.d.s. and hand-to-mouth buying, but 
the moderate activity add@éd up to 
the largest sales total in several 
weeks 

Over-all sales of spring wheat flour 
remained on the quiet side through- 
out the week, with most of the vol- 
ume consisting of pricing out of price- 
date-of-shipment business. Bakers 
are watching developments in the 
hard winter wheat market of the 
Southwest closely for indications of 
a buying opportunity. 

Meanwhile, spring wheat premiums 
slipped about 2¢ on ordinary grades 
and 4@5¢ bu. on other grades. How- 
ever, a sharp decline in millfeed 
values more than offset the wheat 
declines, and flour prices were steady 
to slightly higher than a week earlier. 

Clears remained tight and firm to 
stronger in price. Demand was good, 
and offerings were limited despite 
fairly good mill running time. Ap- 
parently, trade sources said, the pres- 
ent run of flour is mostly of a type 
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Flour Sales Up, But 
No Big Buying Noted 


that doesn’t produce as much clear 
flour as usual. 

Family flour trade remained quiet, 
with the trade contemplating the 
change in pricing to a strictly price- 
date-of-shipment basis for all small 
packages and protection against de- 
clines. Because of the large portion 
of all family business now being done 
in smaller sizes, the new program 
wili mean a rather drastic change 
from the former method of booking 
large amounts ahead of a price ad- 
vance. Large size bags of family 
flour will continue to be handled as 
in the past. 

Production by mills in the North- 
west averaged 91% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 96% 
the previous week and 88% a year 
ago. Both the Minneapolis and in- 
terior northwest averages dipped. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
averaged 100% of capacity, compared 
with 91% the previous week. 

Quotations June 25: Standard pat- 
ent $6.41@6.52, short patent $6.51@ 
6.62, high gluten $7.16@7.22, family 
$6.53@7.35, first clear $5.86@6.24, 
whole wheat $6.56@6.61. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: While bakery flour 
sales continued on a steady price date 
of shipment basis, family flour busi- 
ness showed some improvement last 
week in the Southwest. Added to this 
was another toll grind of 125,000 
sacks for Bolivia. The result was a 
volume of sales equal to 125% of ca- 
pacity for the area, against 64% in 
the previous week and 91% a year 
ago. Over 13% of the week’s sales 
were for export. 

There was no change in the atti- 
tude between bakery flour buyers and 
sellers. Based upon milling wheat and 
millfeed price trends, prices refused 
to break to any appreciable degree in 
spite of the fact that Kansas was at 
the peak of the 1954 harvest. It is ob- 
vious that p.d.s. will continue until 
some substantial drop in the price 
can be witnessed. 


Considerable family flour sales 
were made last week, contrary to 
the trend in the bakery field. National 
brands obtained sizeable bookings 
compared with recent months, and 
independent brands also picked up 
considerable business with the har- 
vest progress in the southwest fur- 
nishing the stimulus. 


There were several important de- 
velopments in the export field, but it 
was a question in at least two in- 
stances how much of the business 
would be lost to foreign competi- 
tion. Egypt which was inquiring for 
10,000 tons of flour last week placed 
all of the business with French mills 
as prices from that country were as 
much as 15¢ below the lowest offer- 
ings out of the U.S. Another big or- 
der scheduled is that by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund for 571,150 
sacks of minimum 11% protein, maxi- 
mum 13% moisture, 1% ash winter 
or spring straights for equal delivery 
of lots Sept. 1, Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. 
U.S. mills have shared in this busi- 
ness in the past but, based upon cur- 
rent supplies of 1% ash flour, it is 
less likely that the U.S. will obtain a 
fair share of the order. Bids will be 
received July 6. 

South American interest showed 
improvement with British Guiana 
purchasing 30,000 sacks of .52% ash, 
12% protein straights and another 
Bolivian deal for 125,000 sacks in ex- 
change for CCC wheat. One mill ob- 
tained 75,000 sacks of this business 
and another 50,000. 

With heavier need of flour by 
p.d.s. customers, operations showed 
some improvement in Kansas City 
last week. The average in the South- 
west held at 92% of capacity. 

Quotations June 28, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons, nearby or p.d.s. ship- 
ment: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.11@6.16, standard 95% patent 
$6.01@6.06, straight $5.95@6.01, es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.30 
@7.30, first clears $4.50@4.95, second 
clears $4.45@4.50, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.30@4.45. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 195%, compared with 44% 
the preceding week and 144% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 


(Continued on page 22) 





Scattered Semolina Blend Bookings 
Made as Prices of Durum Rebound 


Some scattered bookings of semo- 
lina blends were made last week as 
prices advanced, but on the whole 
the quantities were mostly only suf- 
ficient for fill-in purposes. 

Concern about development of rust 
and apparent small production again 
this year sent prices of durum wheat 
up 20¢ bu. on all categories last 
week, with top grades bringing $3.35 
bu. at Minneapolis, Semolina blends 
were quoted in the range of $7.65 
@7.75 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, on 
June 25. 

Purchases of semolina blends made 
last week were by macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers who required 
immediate needs, and there were no 
long term bookings. Needs in the 
next few weeks apparently will be 
light, as a number of manufacturers 
plan to shut down for company- 
wide vacation periods. 

Crop reports are being watched 
with keen interest for indications 
of over-all crop prospects, informa- 
tion on which to date is rather 
sparse. The government crop report 


to be issued in early July should pro- 
vide a better picture of conditions 
than presently available observations. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 25 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

60 Ib TeTT rT TT eT . $3.15 @3.35 
_-. Saree at 3.10@3.30 
DM, £c0esebeeoeenece s 3.00@3.25 
Br Bee wkeiewkianceew ° 2.95 @3.20 
66 Ib. . ka ames es 2.90@3.15 
65 Ib. . oe . Vy erere Te 2.70@3.05 
54 lb e234 aes VEUU TST TLC Tey 2.50@2.95 
53 Ib. . ¥ . e oe «++ 2.36@2.75 
62 ib. . ; ever rey T ° ‘ ‘+ Soe 
51 Ib (ee ie dtwenee seheernnen 2.05@2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca pro- of ca- 

pacity duc tion pacity 

June 20.26 -.» 189,500 151,240 79t 
Previous week 189,500 *166,2 53 88t 
Year ago - 189,500 156,090 82 


Crop year 
production 

8,484,337¢ 

9,648,327 
blended prod- 


July 1, 1953-June 28, 1954 
July 1, 1962-June 27, 1953...... 

*Revised, tTotals include 
ucts. 
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Millfeed Price 
Dip Continues 


Millfeed values tumbled in the 
week ending June 28, with shorts at 
Kansas City showing the greatest 
weakness in a drop of about $9 ton. 
Bran there was relatively steady but 
was off at other markets along with 
heavier millfeeds. Supplies increased 
to distress levels in some instances. 

Formula feed business held to a 
fairly good volume in the Northwest 
last week, While demand is off some- 
what from the recent peak, most 
manufacturers feel that business is 
somewhat better than might be ex- 
pected. 

Turkey feed continues to provide 
heavy tonnage of sales, and pig and 
hog feed sales are holding up well. 
Sales of grower and laying feeds for 
chickens are down, however, appar- 
ently as a result of low prices for 
eggs and poultry meat. 

Somewhat surprisingly, some man- 
ufacturers noted an improvement in 
dairy feed demand last week. Pas- 
tures in the area are still lush, but 
farmers are said to be considering 
the value of supplemental feeding 
more carefully now that the first 
“pasture flush” has passed. 

Some preliminary examination of 
the outlook for cattle feed sales this 
fall indicates that a good year may 
develop in this line, feed manufactur- 
ers say. A year ago, feeding opera- 
tions were light, but ranchers and 
farmers look for a better price pic- 
ture this year and very likely will 
be interested in forward bookings be- 
fore too long. 

Most manufacturers reported for- 
mula feed sales fell off slightly last 
week from the preceding week’s slow 
pace. Demand decreased as the har- 
vest of small grains gained momen- 
tum. Consumers continued to show 
resistance even though most prices 
declined. 

Exceptions to the slow pace were 
the continued good demand for hog 
feed and the improving outlet for 
turkey feed. 

Protein concentrates declined $1@2 
ton. Millfeeds also were off with bran 
setting a calendar year low June 24 
of $37@37.50 ton. Soybean oil meal 
declined about $1 a ton, linseed meal 
suffered a new setback and animal 
proteins were reported steady. 

Feed manufacturers reported 
somewhat slower demand for formula 
feeds in the central states during the 
week ending June 23. Most mills felt 
that June had been a very good 
month in comparison with other years 
but that firmer prices were causing 
some reluctance to buy. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 45,916 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,965 in the 
previous week and 44,349 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,406,319 tons as compared with 
2,485,616 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL CONVENTION 
NEW YORK—The National Pret- 
zel Bakers Institute will conduct its 
14th annual convention at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Oct. 10-12. 
Room reservations may be sent di- 
rectly to the hotel. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Show Mixed Changes 


Kansas City July and All Chicago Contracts 
Decline as Minneapolis Shows New Strength 


Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes in the week ending June 28, 


with all Chicago contracts off, the 
current futures at Kansas City off 
but all Minneapolis and deferred 


Kansas City futures higher. The de- 
clines at Chicago ranged from a frac- 
tion to 2%¢ bu., while the advances 
at Minneapolis ranged from 4%@ 
5'4¢ bu. Kansas City July contracts 
dipped 2 and 2\%¢ bu., while the dis- 
tant deliveries were 142@2%¢ bu. 
higher. The weight of a bigger har- 
vest movement to market and ac- 
companying hedging operations were 
finally being felt in the winter wheat 
markets last week, although receipts 
continued to lag behind last year. 
Early in the period very little wheat 
was arriving at terminals in compari- 
son with usual receipts. Minneapolis 
futures apparently reflected the un- 
easiness over possible rust damage 
to the spring wheat crop. Contrib- 
uting to market stability, also, was 
the announcement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture of a 13% cut in acre- 
age allotments for next year’s wheat 
crop. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 28 were: Chicago—July $1.89% 
@1,90, September $1.93% @1.94, De- 


cember $1.97% 0%, March $2.01; 
Minneapolis — July $2.23%, Septem- 
ber $2.18%%4, December $2.16%4; Kan- 
sas City—July $1.98%, July hard 
$2.05, September hard $2.07%@G 
2.08%, December hard $2.09@%, 


March hard $2.09. 


Rust Reports 

While no serious rust damage to 
spring wheat from rust infection has 
shown up as yet, current crop reports 
note the potential danger. Traces of 
stem rust are being found in prac- 
tically all early wheat and durum, 
one crop report points out. Mean- 
while, the crop made excellent pro- 
gress under good growing conditions. 

Toward the end of last week in 
areas where harvesting of hard win- 
ter wheat was in full swing, a pick- 
up in selling by producers was forced 
by shortage of storage space, need 
of funds to pay harvesting expenses 
and a desire to take advantage of 
market strength. More irregularity in 
yields and quality in later maturing 
districts were noted. According to A. 
W. Erickson, crop reporter, the June 
estimate for Kansas is being deflated 
by harvesters every day. ‘The indi- 
cated 17 bu. an acre is turning out 
8 to 9 bu. of 46 to 56 lb. wheat over 
the western half of the state,”’ he 
reports. “The eastern haif with the 
smaller acreage will do well to make 
the estimated yield.” Other reports 
state, however, that May rains about 
eliminated wheat mosaic as a dam- 
aging agent to production. 

Last week preliminary steps in the 
administration of the 1955 wheat pro- 
gram were announced as follows: 
(1) A national marketing quota for 
the 1955 wheat crop, in accordance 
with legislative provisions. (2) A na- 
tional wheat acreage allotment of 55 
million acres for 1955—the level spe- 
cified in the controlling legislation 
under conditions of excessive supply. 
(3) Set July 23 as the date for a na- 
tional referendum among wheat 
growers on acceptance of the pro- 
posed marketing quota. (4) In 1955 
wheat growers and others would have 
to comply with all acreage allotments 


established for a farm, and that big- 
ger producers—with larger totals of 
diverted acres—would also have to 
comply with a “total acreage allot- 
ment,” in order to be eligible for 
price support on any crop produced 
on the farm. 


Premiums Lower 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 16.3 million bushels for the 
week ended June 24, compared with 
11.4 million the previous week and 
22.7 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis ar- 
rivals of all classes of wheat totaled 
1,818 cars while Duluth took in 1,845 
cars. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis was quite unsettled as han- 
dlers and mill buyers bought only on 
a day-to-day basis. Some adjustments 
in trading ranges took place. On an 
average premiums were down 1@2¢ 
on ordinary wheat while 12% protein 
and higher lots traded 4@8¢ lower 
as compared with the futures. Trad- 
ing ranges on June 25 for No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring were as follows: Ordinary 
4¢ over July, 11% protein 5¢ over, 
12% protein 8@15¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 21@30¢ over, 14% protein 34 
@ 44¢ over, 15% protein 51@60¢ over, 
16% protein 73@80¢ over. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.39% 
and durum 10.60%. 

Bid on durum wheat were ad- 
vanced 20¢ for the week reflecting 
a more active demand for the very 
limited offerings. Bids based on test 
weight ran as follows: 60 Ib. $3.15@ 
3.35, 58-lb. $3@3.25, 56-lb. $2.90@ 
3.15, 54-lb. $2.50@2.95, 52-lb. $2.25 
@2.55. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on June 25: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 Ib 
Protein omen 


‘ ° 
% Protein . 
> Protein 

% Protein 
® Protein 
© Protein 





2.963.03 


Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 

Test weight—2@5¢ each Ib. 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 

Flour mills were faced with strong- 
er wheat prices at Kansas City last 
week during a period when the peak 
of the 1954 Kansas wheat harvest 
was reached. This phenomenon was 
achieved through the growing belief 
that loan wheat apparently would 
find adequate cover, that the acre- 
age allotment for 1955 would be cut 
to around 55 million acres and that 
the crop thus far has yielded few 
cash offerings that are other than 
high in ash and low in protein. Thus 
the cash premiums for milling wheat 
held firm at levels quoted a week ago. 

With the basic future stronger 
through much of the week, the re- 
sult was higher wheat prices, higher 
flour prices and further postponement 
of extended flour bookings. 

The range on 12.50% protein ad- 
vanced from 8 to 48¢ over to a peak 
of 14 to 48¢ over, before selling at 
the former figures on June 28. For 
14% protein the range was 14 to 
56¢ over. Ordinary wheat dipped be- 


1 Heavy 
under 58 Ib. 


14 to 144%%; 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * . 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production In principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 














June 21-26, *Previous June 22-27, June 23-28, June 24-29, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1961 
PE, ccecarecesvansé 670,007 709,967 633,982 739,315 706,735 
BOUTON cece vecesescoscevense 1,199,087 1,203,622 1,088,635 1,150,039 1,154,625 
ED. eentda0cdaewer 496,406 499,441 491,344 536,152 410,451 
Central and Southeast 383,080 606,172 406,768 430,220 $41,017 
North Pacific Coast 284,585 272,087 305,886 217,947 244,083 
OE an ecccuces és 3,033,165 3,190,289 2,926,615 3,073,673 2,856,791 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 76 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7 Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— ——July 1 to——_. 
June 21-26, Previous June 22-27, June 23-28, June 24-29, June 26, June 27, 
1954 week 1953 1952 19561 1964 1963 
Northwest. . 96 88 89 85 35,092,063 37,680,421 
Southwest wee ae 92 83 85 85 60,000,171 59,824,932 
Buffalo ......... 108 108 106 116 89 25,764,823 26,975,061 
Central and 8. E 67 76 61 4 61 2 . 27,684,680 
N. Pacific Coast . 81 78 84 60 67 14,290,036 14,157,006 
Totals . - 86 90 82 83 77 162,391,064 165,121,995 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 21-25 257,828 92 June 21-26 .. . 253,500 213,039 94 
Previous week 247,073 88 Previous week .. 2 500 *239,449 o4 
Year ago 251,840 87 Year ago . . 282,500 264,377 90 
Two years ago 280,731 82 Two years ago 282,500 244,636 a6 
Five-Year GVOFASZO ...ccceccccsccce 91 Five-year AVOTABO ... ce esecseeeees 81 
WeO-YOOF AVOTARE ...cccccccccctece 89 TeMN-year AVETAGS .....seeseeerseee 80 


* Revised. 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
= Montana and Iowa: 
6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac- 

June 21-25 1,021,350 941,259 93 01.8 capacity output tivity 
“a eb were 056 549 94 June 21-26 481,250 456,968 96 
Previous week . 1,021,350 956,549 4 Previous week 481.250 *470,618 86 
oat ame eg BBB 83 Year ago ....... 646,260 379,606 “9 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 869,308 RS Two years ago 562.000 494.679 90 
Five a ’ 91 Five-year average eee o* 68 
Ten-year average .......+. 89 Ten-year average .......+.+. 69 





. - 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Revises. 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt: Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day week Flour % ac- Washington Mille 
capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac- 
June 21-26 671,400 383,080 57 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 671,400 *506,172 7 . - ° 
Year ago . 671,000 406,768 61 June 21-26 216,000 166,879 75 
Teo years axe 671.400 430.220 64 Previous week 215,000 *168,490 76 
Five-year average we ja eee 60 Year ago 230,000 140,886 78 
Ten-year average 62 Two years ago 230,000 135,422 58 
Five-year QVGTOABO ...ccccsccesecee 79 
*Revised TeN-Y@Ar AVETABE ....-cccrecveces 77 
BUFFALO *Revised 
S-day week Flour % ac- Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity June 21-26 133.000 117.706 87 
June 21-26 459,500 496,406 108 Previous week 133,000 *103,597 80 
Previous week 459,500 499,441 108 Year ago 133,200 125,000 95 
Year ago 459,500 491,344 106 Two years ago 122,000 82,526 62 
Two years ago 459,800 636,162 116 Five-year average . ; ove 2 
Five-year average ... oveks 97 TOM-YOA@r AVOTARE oc cece ceeeeeeres 80 
Ten-year average ........ ove : 100 *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 26, and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
ef Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 





7 —Bouthwest*— p—~Northwest® --—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June 21-26 .. 24,281 1,215,484 12,157 690,262 9,478 600,573 45,916 2,406,319 
Prey. week 124,373 $12,582 9,710 146,965 
Two wks, ago 24,273 12,407 9,397 46,077 
1953 »» 22,046 12,762 761,705 9,542 6 44,349 2,485,616 
1962 .. .-. 23,288 15,002 728,416 10,388 O04, 48.678 2,613,223 
1951 . coscce 28,000 13,774 708,990 7,993 575,966 45,147 2,620,747 
1950 ‘ oat Bee 12,088 700,102 8,160 639,582 $2,483 2,602,419 
Five-yr. average 22,400 1,258,000 13,150 719,000 9,112 546,000 45,300 2,626,000 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. TAll mills, tTRevised. 





low the basic future June 25 and 28, ter wheat was reported selling June 





under the pressure of increased re- 
ceipts. These reached 2,337 cars June 
28, and the total for last week was 
3,927 against 1,995 in the previous 
week. The July hard future opened 
last week at $2.01, hit a high of 
$2.08 June 23 and closed at $2.05 
on June 28. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 25 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard..........$2.03@2.64% 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.02@2. 64% 


No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.010@2.62% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.00@2.60% 
No. 1 Red ; 1.96@2.00% 
No. 2 Red 1.95@2.00% 
No. 3 Red - 194@1.99% 


No. 4 Red 1.93@1.98% 


At Fort Worth ordinary hard win- 


28 at $2.35 bu., with 13% protein at 
a 2¢ premium and 14% at a 4¢ premi- 
um, delivered Texas common points. 
Demand has improved slightiy and 
offerings are fair. Movement of the 
crop is about over, and most has 
gone into store, with space still avail- 
able. 

No new export wheat business was 
reported last week with exporters 
either filling old sales or else load- 
ing wheat ships for storage. Milling 
interest is slow. Japan promises to 
be in the market for new crop, but 
old crop is now out of the question. 
Buying in the country is at a stand- 
still. Offers on new crop are around 
$2.25 bu., basis terminal. 
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Another Carryover Gain Seen in 55 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Notwithstand- 
ing rigid controls over wheat pro- 
duction in the coming crop year, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported this week that with aver- 
age yields and favorable growing con- 
ditions the wheat stocks of the na- 
tion would again increase on June 
30, 1955. Indications are now that 
the June 30, 1954, carryover will 
equal or exceed 900 million bushels 
and that by June 30, 1955, the carry- 
over will pass the billion-bushel mark. 

In its latest Wheat Situation re- 
port, USDA estimates that wheat 
disappearance for the coming crop 
year will remain about the same as 
for the past year, with no indica- 
tions that exports will zoom into 
the high levels of recent years. 

For the current crop year USDA 
is estimating total exports of wheat 
and wheat flour at approximately 
215 million bushels, a level believed 
high in trade and other government 
circles, ‘ 

World wheat export trade deteri- 
orated this past year for all export- 
ers-—not precisely new information 
since the International Wheat Agree- 


ment sales records were clearly re- 
vealing this condition. 

With indicated prospects of an- 
other billion-bushe] crop and a 900- 
million-bushel carryover, USDA says 
that the total supply for the 1954- 
55 crop year will be at record levels. 

An interesting aspect of the cur- 
rent production outlook is that al- 
though acreage was cut approximate- 
ly 20%, production fell only 14%. 
The largest production cut was in 
the winter wheat belt, 16% lower 
than the year earlier. A near rec- 
ord yield of 19.6 bu. per acre sus- 
tained the production level above 
the reduction in acreage percentage- 
wise. In the winter wheat belt the 
acreage cut was estimated at 19% 
from 1953. 

For spring wheat, including durum, 
acreage cuts amounted to a 24% 
drop from 1953, but production only 
fell 11%. 

Based on March intentions of farm- 
ers, USDA indicates that the durum 
outturn will be approximately 19 
million bushels, and there is no sig- 
nificant information now at hand to 
warrant any change in that official 
estimate. 

Of the estimated 900-million-bush- 
el carryover, USDA states that al- 


most all will be either owned or con- 
trolled by Commodity Credit Corp. 

For the 1954-55 crop USDA con- 
templates no change in its domestic 
sales price policy with no reduction 
in the selling price for old crop 
wheat. Lower grades of wheat will, 
however, be sold for feeding purposes 
as in the recent past. The USDA 
sales policy for the domestic mar- 
ket will be geared to the statutory 
formula price. 

World Outlook 

The world outlook parallels that 
of the U.S. Importing national as well 
as exporters are showing increased 
carryover stocks. There are some 
signs that crop conditions in some 
importing nations are below the lev- 
els of last year. The Canadian crop 
outlook reveals only a small decline 
in acreage intentions. In Australia 
and Argentina, conditions are report- 
ed as fair, with Australia showing 
the better condition. The minor ex- 
porting nations reveal a generally 
favorable outlook for new crop pro- 
duction, 

In the import outlook there have 
been some marked changes. In Spain 
the outlook is excellent, indicating 
a near record crop, a condition of 
self-sufficiency for the coming year. 


In Italy another excellent crop is 
forecast on basis of current condi- 
tions, which, with a carryover from 
the past crop year, would cast doubt 
that Italy would be in the market 
for wheat under the IWA again an- 
other year. 

German production conditions are 
not highly favorable, indicating an 
import requirement of 2.5 million 
tons, with Germany looking to non- 
dollar sources for an important share 
of its import requirements. 

In Yugoslavia and Greece there 
are signs of a decline in domestic 
production. 

Japan crop estimates place the 
outturn there at 48 million bushels 
due to reduction in acreage, but the 
April, 1954-March, 1955, budget in- 
cludes a provision for the import of 
about 1.7 million tons of wheat for 
the fiscal year as compared with al- 
located disbursement of funds for 
2 million tons in the 1953-54 period. 

For the 1953-54 crop year the U.S. 
took the largest decline in wheat and 


wheat flour exports, 35% from the 
year earlier. Canadian exports fell 
25% and Australian exports 26%. 


Argentina took up part of this de- 
cline as did minor exports from Tur- 
key and Sweden. 





Analysis Indicates 
High Test Weight, 


Average Protein 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The test 
weight of 1,019 carload shipments 
of new crop wheat from 50 Kansas 
counties averaged 61.4 lb., with an 
average protein content of 11.8%, 
according to information made avail- 
able this week by the U.S, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and the Kansas and Missouri grain 
inspection departments. Analysis of 
representative samples of wheat har- 
vested up to June 19 indicates very 
high test weight and about average 
protein content for the 1954 crop. 

In the south central district, 430 
carloads of wheat averaged 61.6 Ib. 
a bushel with Sumner County having 
the highest average test weight with 
63.1 lb. Protein content averaged 
12% with Sedgwick County showing 
the highest average with 12.7%. In 
the southeastern district 345 carloads 
of wheat included in the survey have 
an average test weight of 61.8 Ib. 
with Cowley County averaging the 
highest with 63 lb. a bushel, Protein 
content averaged 11.1% with Green- 
wood County averaging the highest 
with 11.9%, In the central district 
the average test weight of wheat 
from 87 cars was 60.8 lb. and the 
average protein content was 11.7%. 
In the east central district 81 car- 
loads of new wheat had an average 
test weight of 61.4 lb. and an av- 
erage protein content of 11.2%. 
Analysis of 76 carloads of wheat 
from the southwestern district 
showed an average test weight of 
61.3 lb. and an average protein con- 
tent of 12.3%. 

“wmreRREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
SHIPPING DATES SET 

WINNIPEG The 1954 shipping 
season out of Manitoba's port of 
Churchill on Hudson Bay will offi- 
cially open on July 26 and close Oct. 





10. This was announced in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa by Transport 
Minister Chevrier. Several boats have 
been chartered to load cargoes at 
Churchill and at present wheat stocks 
in store in the terminal elevator there 
are slightly in excess of 2,500,000 bu 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


Selman Offices to Move 


KANSAS CITY—-A move of the 
offices and laboratories of R. W 
Selman & Associates, Inc., from Kan- 
sas City to 4479 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, has been announced. 

The change, effective Aug. 1, 
vides additional facilities for the 
service and consulting activities of 
the firm. Roland W. Selman, presi- 
dent, lists the central geographical 
location and vastly improved research 
facilities as contributing to the de- 
cision to move. Since its inception in 
1950 the company has had its head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 


pro- 
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USDA Offers One 
Million Bushels 
Of Oats for Sale 


CHICAGO—One million bushels of 
heavy white oats were offered for 
sale June 24 by the Chicago Com- 
modity Office of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture on the basis of bids 
to be received by noon CST July 2. 
In a form letter mailed to the grain 
trade, bidders were instructed to sub- 
mit sealed bids with the envelope 
marked “Offer under ChGr 6, Do 
not open.” 


The oats, grading No. 2 or better, 
are located in the Grand Trunk Ele- 
vator at Portland, Maine, and are 
offered f.o.b. vessel or railroad cars, 
for export or domestic use. 

The offer specifies that prospective 
buyers intending to use the oats do- 
mestically must submit bids on the 
entire lot of approximately a million 
bushels, while exporters may bid on 
cargo lots. 


Bakers Vote 


Against Use 
Of Surplus Milk 


CHICAGO—-Stating that the deci- 
sion is in line with its established 
policy of opposition to subsidy pay- 
ments, the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. has expressed 
disapproval of proposals to market 
to bakers surplus non-fat milk sol- 
ids at a distress price. 

Discussions have been held in 
Washington on the idea of selling to 
bakers non-fat milk solids at a sharp 
discount under prevailing market 
prices, provided such milk were used 
in addition to the normal quantity 
being used by the baker. 

Under the suggested plan, a baker 
using a 4% non-fat milk formula in 
bread, could obtain surplus milk at 
the lower price to the extent by 
which he increased his formula. The 
initial four pounds would be pur- 
chased in normal trade channels at 
the prevailing price. If he raised his 
formula to 6%, the additional two 
pounds would be obtained at the low- 
er price. The government would pay 
the difference between the subsidy 
price and the prevailing market level 
for the extra two pounds. 

ABA governors expressed beliefs 
that such a program should not be 
approved by the board because of 
its formal stand in previous years 
in opposition to any government sub- 
sidies. It was believed also that there 
was a potential danger of establish- 
ing a precedent for using bread to 
consume other surplus products even 
where not desired by bakers. 

Currently, the use of non-fat milk 
solids by bakers in bread averages 
4%, which requires approximately 
300 million pounds of high quality 
non-fat milk solids annually. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc. has doe- 





Lieec—— 


clared a dividend of 62% cents per 
share on General Mills, Inc. common 
stock payable Aug. 2, to stockholders 
of record July 9. This is the one 
hundred and fourth consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills com- 
mon stock. 


———BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


U. K. Leads Purchasers 
Of Wheat in Canada 


WINNIPEG 
largest 


Germany was the 
individual International 
Wheat Agreement buyer of Canadian 
wheat last week. Wheat and flour 
worked for the week ended June 23 
totaled 4,567,000 bu. compared with 
just over 6,000,000 the week previous. 
The past week's total included 761,000 
in the form of flour of which 212,000 
bu. were to IWA buyers. 

Wheat worked for export amounted 
to 3,806,000 bu. of which 2,572,000 bu. 
were shown as IWA sales, with Ger- 
many taking 1,752,000 bu. of the lat- 
ter. Other IWA sales were 360,000 to 
South Africa; 330,000 to Belgium, and 
130,000 bu. to Norway. Class 2 wheat 
sales were made up of 981,000 bu. to 
the U.K.; 190,000 to Malta; 43,000 to 
Colombia and 20,000 bu. to Japan. 


———=“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





New York Observance 


NEW YORK—The New York Pro- 
duce Exchange Golf Assn. celebrated 
its 50th anniversary June 22 with a 
tournament at the Suburban Country 
Club, Union, N.J. Attendance was 
good and the entire day particularly 
enjoyable. 
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DIES FROM FUMES 

ABILENE, KANSAS Kenneth 
Morgan, 17-year-old employee of the 
Elmo Grain Co, elevator was taken 
ill June 11 while at work and died 
shortly after arriving at an Abilene 
hospital. Death was attributed to the 
inhaling of fumes in a wheat pit. 
Ernest Oberg, elevator manager, also 
was overcome but was quickly re- 
vived, 
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Illinois Bakers Assn. 
Enjoys Annual Play 
Day at Centralia 


CENTRALIA, ILL.—A good turn- 
out was registered at the annual 
play day of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
at the Meadow Woods Country Club 
here despite rain, wind and cold 
weather. Golf, horse shoes and card 
games formed the entertainment. A 
noon luncheon and dinner were 
served. 

Golf winners were: Bill Reilly, Mid- 
land Baking Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
E. V. Seibert, Noll Baking Co., Alton, 
Ill.; J. T. Thatcher, Master Baking 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill., and Herman 
Abel, North Side Bakery, Centralia, 
Tl 

Horseshoe winners were: Wayne 
Van Hook, Midland Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Carl Lommel, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., St. Louis, and 
Fred Weber, flour broker, St. Louis. 

An unfortunate incident occurred 
when Eugene Decker, Rapinwax 
Paper Co., Bloomington, Ill., was in- 
volved in an automobile accident near 
Wapalla, Ill, while enroute to the 
play day. He was taken to Mennonite 
Hospital, Bloomington, for treatment 
of multiple injuries. 

Directors of the Illinois association 
gathered at the Langenfeld Hotel for 
a dinner meeting on the previous day. 
Jack Thatcher, Master Baking Co., 
Mt. Vernon, president, reported the 
fine results of the year’s operation of 
the Illinois Bakery Employees Bene- 
fit Plan. Bi-monthly meetings of the 
board were agreed upon, with the 
meetings being open to local people 
seeking information, making sugges- 
tions or for criticism of the industry. 
A new angle on public relations for 
the local members was also discussed. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

June June 

21, 28, 
1954 


Allied Mills, Ine. 

Allis-Chalmers 
Pid, $3.25 

Am, Cyanamid 

A-D-M Co. 

Borden 

Cont. Baking Co., 
Pid. $5.50 

Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. 87 ‘ 

Dow Chemical 

Gen. Baking Co... 

Gen, Foods Corp. 


Pfd. $3.50 101 94 . 06 
Gen, Mills, Inc 68 604% 63% 65% 

Pid, 5% .. 124% 119 121 121% 
Merck & Co, ; 22 18% 18% 18% 

Pid. $4 ° e 106 on 100% 100% 
Natl Biseuit Co. 41 34 40 39% 

Pfd. $7 veges 180 172% 175 
Pillsbury M., Ine.. 43 35 424% 43 
Procter & Gamble. 87% 68 83 85 
Quaker Oats Co, 30%, 25% 20%, 30 

Pid. $6 ... 5% 143 156 15st 
St. Regis Paper Co. 27 17% 27 26% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 34% 2% 33 33% 

Pfd., $4.50 92%, 86% a 
Sterling Drug 10% 325%, 38% 40% 

Pfd, $3.50 97% 91% 93% 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc. 864% 71% 80 78% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 39% 32% 32% 31% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 34% 26% 31% 31% 
Ward Baking Co. . 24% 19% 23 22% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

American Cyanamid, Pfd. 123 126% 
Continental Baking Co. . 22% 22% 
Cream of Wheat ‘ 21% 27% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 103 103% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 139 141 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 130 136 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 87% 88% 
Pillsbury M., Inc., #4 Pfd. 102 103% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 94% 95% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 98 99%, 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pd. $4.50 . ° . 104y% 106 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 92 95% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
June June 
21, 28, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine, “A” .. 10 1% 41% 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y... 21% 18 


Stocks not traded: 


20% 


Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. , 3 34 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 177 179 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 139% 140 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. ‘ 104 105 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. .. 136% 138% 
Omar, Inc. : 4. 15% 164 
Wagner Baking Co. . ‘ 5% 6 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ™, 1% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


June June 
il 18 





1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Brent 3.10 2.75 3.10 2.85 
Pid. B iseese 16 48 
Can, Bakeries 12% 10% 10% 
Can. Food Prod., A 7 ‘ 41.50 
Pid. ° hee aD 35 35 
Catelli Food, A . 16% 13 16 
. 29 20 29 
Cons. Bakeries ‘ a1, 6% 1% 
Federal Grain a. 19 27 
Ptd. ey ; -. 28% 26 za, 
Gen, Bakeries we 6% 5 6% 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 92 nO, 92 
Lake of the Woods 32 27% 29 
Pfd. eT e 136% 145 
Mapie Leaf Mig. 9 7 ay 
> ee . 8 au by 
Mid, Pacific Grain 264% 14% 20% 
Ogilvie Flour ;. ao 30% 30% 
Ptd. rere 155 150 153% 
Toronto Elevators . 14% 13 14% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 
Weston, George 464%, 34% 42 42 


Pid. 444% ...... 103 95, 100% 102 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Can. Food Products 2.55 3.00 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 20 
McCabe Grain, A 15% 21 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. . 115% she 
Standard Brands 32% 32% 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 
of Trade, June 16, 1954 (000's omitted) 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo sees : 647 101 294 13 
Afloat .. ose 216 58 
Chicago . sivas 1,564 
New York 1,718 
Duluth ° 120 , 
Lakes 87 338 
Totals 2,365 104 1,978 409 


Previous week 1,358 249 1,124 612 
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OFFICERS ELECTED—The Chicago Bakery Production Club elected officers 
at the meeting of the organization at the Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago, June 9. 
Shown on the right in the picture above is Joseph Cryns, Chicago Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute, the new president, Handing him the gavel 
is the retiring president, Julius Prep, Airport Restaurant, Marshall Field & 
Co. The other officers are, left to right: James R. McLaughlin, Ekco Products 
Co., treasurer; Arthur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., program chairman; 
and James Bay, Bay Foods, Inc., treasurer. 





Assistant Named 


CHICAGO— Warren W. Lebeck, 33, 
has been named assistant to Secre- 
tary Robert C. Liebenow of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Sylvester J. 
Meyers, president, announced re- 
cently. 

For the past seven years, Mr. Le- 
beck has been secretary to Sewell 
W. Avery, chairman of the board, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. He is a 
graduate of North Central College, 
Naperville and Hinsdale High School. 

A resident of Westmont, IL, Mr. 
Lebeck served as an officer in the 


U.S. Naval Reserve during World 
War II. He will take over his new 
duties at the Board of Trade June 28. 


———@READ 18 THE STAFF OF L'FE— 
250,000 BU. ADDITION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Con- 
struction has begun on the 250,000 
bu. grain elevator addition for the 
Hooker (Okla.) Elevator, Inc., oper- 
ated by Knutson Elevators, Inc., op- 
erator of a number of elevators in 
the Oklahoma panhandle. The new 
addition will add seven bins to the 
present structure, and is expected to 
be completed in time for the wheat 
harvest. 
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Brighter Adjectives 
for Oatmeal 


From Milling, Liverpool, England 


|B te nes one examines the range of 
competing foods, the attractive 
manner in which they are marketed 
and advertised, and particularly the 
ease with which they are prepared 
for consumption, one might find it 
difficult to understand or realize how 
it has come about that a food with 
the high nutritive properties of oat- 
meal has declined in popularity. 
The complete answer is not an 
easy one but propaganda may have 
something to do with it. Propaganda 
of the right kind is just as necessary 
to success as technical efficiency, not- 
withstanding what may be said to 


the contrary. In this respect, the 
larger companies have certainly 
shown the way. Perhaps we may, 


with some diffidence, add a few sug- 
westions. For instance, it takes twelve 
hours for the debilitated Englishman 
to travel by rail from Liverpool to 
Pitlochry; after a few plates of por- 
ridge and other sustaining foods, he 
can gallop home in eight hours! 
Eminent men have been guilty of 
gibing at oatmeal, including the fa- 
mous Dr. Johnson, who spoke of 
brandy for heroes and port for less 
heroic people, and who also played 
fast and loose with the statement 
that whilst Scotsmen made oats into 
porridge, Englishmen fed oats to their 
horses; but the fact remains that 
many a racehorse did the mile in less 
than four minutes long before Roger 
Bannister achieved the feat. Inci- 
dentally, we wonder whether — that 
great runner includes porridge or 
“Bread for Energy” in his diet? It 
has been said that the Scots eat oat- 
meal to give them the strength to 
travel to England, to compete there 
with their fellow Britons for the 
choicest positions to be had, but we 
will not labour that point, except to 
say that whatever glory they have 
obtained in that respect they have 
earned and deserved. 

It is the style of much of the 
present propaganda that is weak and 
unappealing. Why not drop that over- 
worked word “delicious” and substi- 
tute for it something like: HOW TO 
BECOME STRONG AND BRAVE! 
It would be more apt, more truth- 
ful and more appealing. The large 
companies realized this fact years 
ago. The Scots would not mind if the 
rest of the world challenged them 
at such fearsome exercises and arts 
as “tossing the caber” and playing 
the bagpipe—so long as the principal 
cereal diet of the challengers con- 
sisted of oatmeal made in Scotland! 

From the foregoing light-hearted 
but nonetheless considered opinions 
it will be gathered that we believe 
something more striking, original 
and entertaining is required to pro- 
mote the greater popularity of por- 
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ridge than a string of feeble slogans, 
and the latter is one of the present 
weaknesses of the industry. 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
— The Nova-Mat Co., a Junior 
Achievement company sponsored by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has 
been awarded first place in sales in a 


‘nation-wide Junior Achievement com- 


petition. The group was also selected 
as the leading general sales company 
in the Mississippi Valley area of 
Junior Achievement. 

Nova-Mat had a membership of 23 
high school students from the St 
Louis area, and sold as its principal 
product a selection of absorbent, lint- 
free rayon dish towels packaged in a 
polyethylene plastic bag. The rayon 
towels were purchased by the Junior 


Achievers from a Bemis mill, and the 
polyethylene bags from Bemis’ plas- 
tic bag department. The packaged 
towels were sold to department stores 
and from door-to-door. 

Although three members of the 
Bemis staff worked as advisors for 
the Nova-Mat Co., the young people 
themselves performed all the func- 
tions of management, sales and pro- 
duction. They sold 256 shares of stock 
at 50¢ a share to obtain working capi- 
tal, and returned the full investment 
plus a 10% dividend to stockholders 
when the company was liquidated 
near the end of the school year. 

In addition to a good sales and 
profit record, Nova-Mat donated doll 
houses to the Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children and sent seven 
cases of food to a drouth-stricken 
area of Missouri. 








Looking Backward 
into the files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


A pioneer Kansas miller was lost 
to the industry in the death of S. 
Peter Kramer, one-time president 
and general manager of the Topeka 
Flour Mills Co. 

Death claimed Frederick O. Shane 
of the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the 
Commander -Larabee Corp. an- 
nounced that Clarence M. Harden- 
bergh of Kansas City would become 
associated with the Commander- 
Larabee organization as one of its 
executive officers. Mr. Hardenbergh 
left his position as president and 
general manager of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co. to undertake the new 
assignment. 

Henry Hahn, mechanical superin- 
tendent of The Northwestern Miller, 
announced his retirement after 48 
years of employment with the com- 
pany. 

Hosea B. Sparks resigned the 
presidency of the Sparks Milling Co. 
of Alton, Ill., and was succeeded by 
George S. Milnor. 

The Illinois State Medical Society 
adopted a resolution strongly con- 
demning food and dietary fads and 
especially commending the food val- 
ue of white flour. The action was 
credited with defeating a “sanatolo- 
gy” bill in the Illinois legislature. 
The preamble to the resolution and 
the resolution itself directly denied 
all of “the rubbishy argument” which 
long had been advanced against 
standard and wholesome foods. The 
action of the Illinois society fol- 
lowed closely upon the heels of simi- 
lar action by the state medical as- 


sociations of Kansas, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. In each instance the ex- 
pression was understood to be the 
direct result of the activities in the 
cause of white flour by the National 
Food Bureau and its manager, H. T. 
Corson. 


50 Years Ago: 


Charles Espenschied of St. Louis 
became the second president of the 
Millers National Federation, suc- 


ceeding Bernard A. Eckhart of Chi- 
cago. H. L. Little of Minneapolis was 
first vice president, George P. Plant 
of St. Louis, second vice president, 





Charles Espenschied 
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Louis T. Jamme, assistant general 
freight agent of the Omaha railroad, 
secretary. 

The second annual convention of 
the Millers National Federation was 
held at Niagara Falls, N.Y. About 
500 persons attended. The federation 
affirmed with emphasis a declaration 
of its convention in 1903 indorsing 
the policy of reciprocity with for- 
eign countries, and most strongly ad- 
vocating the fullest and broadest re- 
ciprocal arrangement with Canada. 
The Lovering Bill, permitting the re- 
fund of duty on wheat of foreign or- 
igin when exported from the U.S. in 
the form of flour, was hailed as a 
most practical and beneficent meas- 
ure. Adoption of uniform sales con- 
tract forms adapted to the various 
milling sections was advocated. 
Chauncey M. Depew, aged 93, a re- 
nowned orator of his generation, was 
one of the convention speakers. 


75 Years Ago: 


A corrugated roll suitable for gran- 
ulation in the high grinding process, 
then in general use in the spring 
wheat area centering on Minneapolis, 
was invented by a Wisconsin miller, 
John Stevens of Neenah, who even- 
tually was to get patent rights. 

By 1879, The Northwestern Miller 
was able to say: “Nearly every mill 
which makes any pretensions of do- 
ing nice work is now using rollers 
more or less. The problem which the 
progressive millers are working out 
is whether rollers cannot be used to 
the entire exclusion of millstones.” 
Introduction of the corrugated roll 
hastened this complete change, 
though rolls remained in diminishing 
use for many years longer. 

Item: On Thursday the boiler in L. 
Gassner’s flouring mill at Secor, 
Woodford County, Illinois, exploded, 
completely demolishing the brick 
engine house, killing four men and 
seriously injuring another, Joseph 
Horn, the engineer. The testimony 
before the coroner’s jury showed the 
accident to have been owing to care- 
lessness on the part of the engineer. 
L. Gassner, the owner of the mill, 
testified that he had recently had the 
boiler thoroughly repaired, and had 
given orders for the engineer to 
carry no more than eighty pounds 
of steam. According to Horn’s state- 
ment he had shut down to fix a valve 
and was carrying one hundred and 
twenty pounds of steam. 


MY BAKERY MAN 
He brings me pies and cookies, 
He brings me bread and cake, 
He brings me lots of tempting things, 
Better than I could make. 


He always has a cheerful smile, 
He always is polite. 

Without my bakery man I know 
My home would not run right. 


Louise Darcy 
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GAUGE OF PROSPEROUS LIVING 


ESTIVE under oppressive degrees of state 

control of business and industry, there are 
people in other lands, if their eyes are not too 
much jaundiced or reddened with Marxian philoso- 
phies, who gaze with admiration and a desire 
to emulate, upon the high standard of living that 
stems from employer-employee relations in capital- 
istic America. Read, for example, this extract from 
the speech of a British member of Parliament 
(David Gammans, Hornsey, Middlesex) before an 
association of advertisers: 

“It is not enough for business men to advertise 
their products and so by competition help to re- 
duce prices. They should also learn to advertise 
their way of life if they want to be quite sure 
that that way of life is to continue in this country. 
There is still a widespread belief that the interests 
of employers and employees are antagonistic. It 
is still not appreciated that the only way of rais- 
ing our standard of living or even maintaining it 
is to increase production and create a bigger cake 
which all can share. 

“The American employer has managed to sell 
to those who work for him the firm conviction 
that under the capitalist system they will enjoy 
a fuller and more prosperous life than if all their 
activities were owned and managed by the state. 
That is the key to the high standard of living in 
the United States and is one of the reasons why 
Americans go to work in cars whilst the British 
worker goes on a bus. American prosperity cer- 
tainly does not rest on any superiority of the 
American worker over his British counterpart. 

“This conflict in British industry is still not 
settled. It is not a job for politicians at election 
time but for industry itself through proper publici- 
ty to justify to its workers a belief in private 
enterprise.” 

Have we no conflict in America between capital 
and labor? Are there among us no advocates of 
business-by-government? The answers are obvious. 
But relatively, to peoples far gone on the road of 
Socialism, we must still seem to dwell in a land 
of free enterprise, with a standard of living that 
can be no less than the envy of all the rest of 
the world. Our communal leanings would be in- 
comprehensible to these admiring folk, and doubt- 
less, if they knew of them, they would be dis- 
heartened and dismayed. 

How did the American employer “sell” the 
capitalist system to his employees? He could have 
done so only by making his proper contribution 
to the upbuilding of an acceptable way of life. 
Once established, a high standard of living sells 
itself. Our British M. P. therefore gives adver- 
tising a hard assignment, for it must sell a political 
and economic truth which to a large degree Social- 
istic England has disestablished as an obvious 
fact. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM INCOME IS STILL GOOD 


UST how tough are economic conditions on 
J the farm these days? We hear replies of 
various types, some expressing the opinion that 
agriculture is on the skids while others indicate 
that when the present slight reduction in farm 
income is viewed in perspective of past and future, 
there’s no need for alarm. 

A recent appraisal made by the University of 
Illinois points up some of the factors to be con- 
sidered in deciding whether or not farm income 
is going awry. The study, in comparing the present 
farm situation with that of prewar years, indicates 
that buying power shows marked improvement. 
It discloses that the average prices of things the 
farmer uses in production are about double those 
of 1940, the last year before wartime inflation 
set in. Total production expenses have jumped 
from $6.6 billion to $22.6 billion; or a multiplica- 
tion of 3.4 times. 

Farms today have one-fifth fewer workers than 
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they had in 1940, but it is significant that these 
fewer workers produce 30% more total output. 
In fact, hour for hour, 1953 farm workers turned 
out 57% more than their 1940 counterparts. On 
a man-for-man basis, farmers today produce two- 
thirds more than did the farmer of 1940. 

Each hour of farm work brought in 3.85 times 
as much gross farm income as in 1940, the Illinois 
report states. Farmers who hired labor in 1953 
paid wage rates four times as high as those of 
1940. Probably no group of wage earners in the 
U.S. has had such a large proportional wage in- 
crease, as have farm laborers. 

Since the cost of living (consumers’ price in- 
dex) has not quite doubled, the wages of hired 
farm workers buy about twice as much as before 
the war. 

In 1953, average prices received by farmers 
were equal to 92% of parity, compared with 81% 
in 1940. The total net income of all farm operators 
would buy about 30% more in 1953 than in 1940. 
But the number of operators and other family 
workers declined by one-fifth from 1940 to 1953. 
This makes the buying power per family worker 
about two-thirds greater in 1953 than in 1940. 

But is this increase in buying power as great 
as that of workers in other trades? Here are 
some comparative figures: 

Average factory workers earned $25.20 a week 
in 1940 and about $71.50 in 1953. The buying 
power of the workers’ dollar shrank 48% during 
this period. Thus the wages of the factory worker 
increased one-half in purchasing power from 1940 
to 1953. 

Coal miner’s pay averaged about $25 a week 
in 1940 and $86 in 1953. The purchasing power 
of his weekly earnings increased four-fifths, but 
he worked one-fourth more hours to earn his pay. 
For the wages earned in an hour, the miner could 
buy about 60% more in 1953 than in 1940. 

From the picture obtained in these figures, it 
would appear that the proverbial wolf is not 
scratching on the door of the farmer as vigorously 
as has been reported in some quarters, particu- 
larly on agriculture’s professional, high-pressure 
political fronts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 








On the authority of Secretary Benson of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. now owns or has under loan enough 
wheat to provide the average family in the U.S. 
with 1,400 loaves of bread — enough cotton to 
make 117 shirts or 91 house dresses for each 
family — enough corn to provide six months’ sup- 
ply of pork and pork products — enough butter 
for a three months’ supply. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lift—— 

STATE-SUPPORTED SURPLUSES 

EARLY every government in the world di- 
N rectly or indirectly supports or establishes 
agricultural prices. Governments, rather than pri- 
vate traders, thus set world prices for certain 
agricultural commodities. The result is surplus, 
and surplus engenders fears of dumping and ir- 
regular market competition which can only lead 
to more government interference and destruction 
of commodity values. 

This sums up the dim view of surpluses in 
basic items on the world food shelf that was 
taken by the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers convening recently—believe it 
or not—in Nairobi, Kenya, not so far away from 
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the murderous Mau Maus. And it parallels in a 
general way the conclusions reported from a re- 
cent conference in Washington between grain 
men and a White House consultant. Both groups 
were concerned more with halting further ac- 
cumulation of surplus commodities than with de- 
structively competitive devices designed to reduce 
present inventories at any cost. 

Shifts in food production throughout the world 
were called for at Nairobi, the desired direction 
being away from such crops as grain, cotton and 
potatoes and toward animal protein foods not 
now in surplus. And in Washington the emphasis 
was upon halting further accumulations of wheat 
through rigid controls, such as acreage and even 
bushel restrictions, at the same time whittling 
away steadily at government stocks through ap- 
propriate prices and marketing devices more 
orthodox and less disturbing to world economy 
than dumping and give-aways. 

IFAP, in case you don’t know it, is an organi- 
zation claiming to represent 25,000,000 farm fami- 
lies in 27 countries, Its president—just reelected— 
is Allan B. Kline, head of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Those who would make a 
more intimate acquaintance with the group may 
do so at the 1955 convention, which will be held 
in Rome. 

Facing the fact that, despite hunger in many 
places, the world’s capacity to produce agricultural 
products has for the moment at least outstripped 
effective demand, IFAP came to the conclusion 
that long-term solution of the problem of un- 
balance between capacity and effective demand 
must be found in expanded markets. The organiza- 
tion warned, however, that at present prospects 
are not bright for much expansion of markets 
in either developed importing countries or in 
under-developed countries. Farm and trade policies 
of the individual governments often conflict and 
cause hardship to farmers of other countries. 

IFAP is convinced that uncoordinated national 
measures have contributed and are likely to con- 
tinue to contribute to the accumulation of ex- 
cessive stocks and to instability in world market 
prices. It feels, therefore, that effective inter- 
governmental cooperation during this transitional 
period is urgently required, and that the basic 
solution to the present unbalanced situation in 
world farm economy must be found in a progres- 
sive reduction in trade barriers including full 
convertibility of national currencies, 

Further development of government trading 
and production controls as a means of curing the 
defects of controls already in effect is a chronic 
inconsistency common to all ranks of agricultural 
do-gooders. There seems to be a fatalistic accept- 
ance of government farming per se, and the farm- 
aiding profession concerns itself not with getting 
rid of the basic evil but of building it better— 
and bigger. 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 


THE PRICE-SUPPORT PATTERN 


"Wee is a familiar ring to the complaint 
of undisposable surplus that was a dominant 
note’ at the recent annual convention of the Rice 
Millers Assn, Wheat millers reading an account 
of the meeting could be excused for thinking it 
was a convention of their own fraternity. Here 
are phrases from such a report: 

“Problems of merchandising record supplies in 
the face of shrinking export markets was the 
convention theme. . . . Delegates were told by a 
pane] of authorities that acreage [rice, that is] 
was being increased by 5 to 10% this year... . 
High rigid price supports were declared to be pric- 
ing the U.S. out of the world markets, and it was 
feared that even flexible supports might produce 
prices too high for world markets. 

The pattern was clear—price support, expanded 
acreage, surplus—but there was no frank refer- 
ence to it and no resolution designed to change it. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





No Combine 


The degree of cooperation existing 
between the U.S. and Canada in mar- 
keting their surpluses of wheat was 
the subject of recent discussion in 
the Canadian House of Commons. 
One member questioned whether 
there was indeed any cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in view of 
the method of making price cuts 
last February and at the beginning 
of June, 

Cited in evidence by Hazen Argue, 
a Socialist member, was the fact that 
in the first price cut the initiative 
was taken by Canada. The announce- 
ment that the price would be cut 7¢ 
bu. at Fort Williams-Port Arthur was 
made Feb, 16 at 1:30 p.m, Eastern 
Standard time. One hour and forty- 
five minutes later the U.S. authori- 
ties matched the cut. On the last 
occasion it was the U.S, that took 
the lead in reducing the price 10¢ 
and the Canadian Wheat Board fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Argue said “All that happens 
is that the Canadian government or 
the U.S. government, one or the 
other, takes the lead in cutting prices 
and in a matter of hours the other 
one follows suit. Unless the Ameri- 
can and Canadian governments adopt 
a similar policy, and not an inde- 
pendent policy with each country 
cutting its price, then there is going 
to be great difficulty ahead for the 
western wheat producer.” 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, affirmed, as he 
has affirmed on previous occasions, 
that the two countries are coopera- 
tive. Officials discuss mutual prob- 
lems and keep each other informed 
of developments. This does not mean, 
however, that the U.S. and Canada 
were adopting a common sales policy 
which would mean a cartel in re- 
spect of the sale of wheat, but they 
were cooperating to the extent of 
meeting and comparing views pre- 
ceding action. 

It will be recalled that the latest 
U.S. price reduction followed immedi- 
ately after a Washington meeting 
between U.S, grain officials and two 
Canadian representatives, Mitchell 
W. Sharp of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce and William Mc- 
Namara of the Canadian Wheat 
Board 

Any closer cooperation between 
the two countries might be construed 
in other countries as tantamount to 
forming a wheat combine and this, 
Mr. Howe believes, would not be pop- 
ular in either the U.S. or Canada. 


New Thinking 


Frequently quoted in the past as 
the reason why Canada would not 
cut the price of its wheat in the 
face of heavy stocks was the govern- 
ment's belief that the surplus stocks 
represented a valuable asset capable 
of being stored indefinitely until world 
demand improved. 

An indication of a new approach 
to the problem was given by James 
G. Gardiner, minister of agriculture, 
when he referred to the recent price 
cut. He feels that by piling up the 
supply of wheat the sellers are play- 
ing right into the hands of the mar- 
ket. Because of this the Canadian 
Wheat Board had no other recourse 
but to find a present market. While 


the wheat now on hand could be 
stored 10 years and still remain in 
first class condition, such a policy 
would not tend to increase the price, 
he explained, Storage means that a 
customer, particularly Britain, which 
has an easy access to Canada, can 
come at any time and get the 
amount of wheat it required at the 
price prevailing at the time. 

Mr. Gardiner asserted, “The way 
to increase the price of wheat is to 
get that which you already have, 
eaten up as quickly as possible.” He 
revealed that the government de- 
cided on the price cut because it did 
not think it wise to hang on to all 
the surplus wheat until the market 
situation improved. 


Winter Wheat Plan 


The Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture has prepared a draft plan 
under which the marketing of On- 
tario winter wheat would be handled 
by a board deriving its powers from 
the provincial government’s Farm 
Products Marketing Act. The board 
would be empowered to own, supply, 
sell and settle for wheat. 

Further studies in the committee 
stage will be required before the plan 
can be submitted to the vote of 
growers. To ensure acceptance a 


reasonable majority of growers must 
be in favor, a reasonable majority 
being defined as about two thirds of 
those entitled to vote. It is apparent 
that the scheme cannot be formulated 
in time to operate for the 1954 crop 
though the sponsors propose to make 
a determined effort to bring it into 
being in 1955. 

It is not certain, according to ob- 
servers, that the scheme will obtain 
grower acceptance. There are many 
difficulties in the way of operating 
a successful marketing plan in On- 
tario. Growers have voiced grievances 
on several occasions, however, with 
the buyers blamed, often unfairly, 
for difficult market conditions. 

During the war years the Canadian 
Wheat Board operated in Ontario 
but it is doubtful whether the board 
or the Board of Grain Commissioners 
would be interested in Ontario's 
wheat marketing problems’ under 
present conditions, The operation of 
the latter body, it has been suggested, 
would ensure the control of grades 
and moistures and a check on 
weights, matters which growers feel 
are not properly handled at the pres- 
ent time. 

If the regulations of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners could be ex- 
tended east of Fort William to in- 
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clude south western Ontario, they 
would serve to accomplish 90% of 
the objects the advocates of the 


scheme have in mind, according to 
G. F. Perkins, a government official 
when he spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. in Toronto four years ago. 


New Elevator 


The contract for the building of 
the extension of the grain elevator 
at Churchill, Man., has been awarded 
to the Carter Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 

It is proposed to double the ca- 
pacity of the elevator from the pres- 
ent 2.5 million bushels to 5 million 
bushels. The successful tender has 
been unofficially reported at $1,729,- 
000. The expectation is that the steel 
and cement required for construction 
will be shipped to the port direct 
from the U.K. 

In the 1953 shipping season the 
port set a new record of nearly 11 
million bushels in the amount of 
grain handled. With the extension it 
will be possible to handle upwards 
of 20 million bushels, officials state. 


Flour Consumption 


In the crop year 1952-53 the ap- 
parent domestic disappearance of 
wheat flour in Canada was 11,465,- 
686 bbl., according to figures pro- 
vided by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The figure for 1951-52 was 
11,438,668 bbl. per capita disappear- 
ance, reported at 153.4 lb. was down 
from the previous year’s 157.3 lb. 
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Favorable Climate 


Several factors are combining to 
provide room for optimism that in- 
ternational wheat marketing is go- 
ing to return to normalcy, or as near 
normalcy as the continuance of mo- 
nopoly selling organizations will al- 
low, in the foreseeable future. This 
does not mean the complete ease- 
ment of present difficulties; the best 
that can be expected is a reduction 
of those difficulties. 

Countries with traditional ability 
to produce wheat efficiently and con- 
sequently competitively will not be 
plagued by uncertain market condi- 
tions induced by price cutting, dump- 
ing and crazy deals that do no good 
to anyone in the long run. Some im- 
porting nations have made such deals 
under barter arrangements and now 
they are counting the cost. 

The U.S., Canada and Australia 
will once again become the granaries 
of the world with marginal producers 
finding out the hard way that their 
efforts cannot match the productive 
machines of the main exporting 
countries. 

The first and probably the most 
favorable factor pinpointed by mar- 
ket observers is the thought that 
the free convertibility of sterling 
into dollars is nearer than anyone 
dared hope a few months ago. Three 
conditions must be met if convert- 
ibility is to be reintroduced, accord- 
ing to U.K. officials. The first of 
these is the need for sound finances 
within the sterling area. On that 
score there is no ground for com- 
plaint at the present time. The sec- 
ond is that there must be adequate 
reserves of gold and dollars. This po- 
sition is showing signs of rapid im- 
provement as a result of the sound 


economic policy practiced by Rich- 
ard Austen Butler, Britain’s financial 
chief. The third condition is that all 
major countries must adopt policies 
conducive to an expansion of world 
trade. This is the most difficult for 
little progress has been made so far. 


Conference 


A full scale convertibility confer- 
ence is to be held in London during 
July and while it cannot be expected 
that full convertibility will be re- 
stored immediately thereafter, ex- 
perts say there is an even chance 
of some form of limited convertibility 
obtaining approval. This, it is pre- 
sumed, would allow traders outside 
the sterling area, particularly those 
in North America, to convert into 
dollars any sterling they earned in 
current trade. 

Such a move could be a shot in 
the arm for the grain and flour 
trades, Repeatedly orders from over- 
seas customers have to be refused 
because of the inability to pay in 
dollars. 

The final goal is complete con- 
vertibility with no restrictions what- 
soever and for this the third condi- 
tion detailed by the British authori- 
ties must be met. 


Disillusionment 


Another factor helpful to the reg- 
ular grain exporting countries is the 
disillusionment experienced by sev- 
eral importing countries as a result 
of recent deals made with non regu- 
lar grain exporters. Grain formed 
part of some bilateral deals and the 
end result was not happy for the 
buyer. Qualities were not all that 
could be desired and in some in- 


stances delivery dates have not been 
fulfilled. Other countries, like Ger- 
many, found themselves saddled with 
bad debts as a result of bilateral 
agreements and in order to liquidate 
them agreed to take grain, often 
at high prices. Such policies are un- 
economic and it is realized that to 
buy in regular markets is the surest 
way of getting satisfaction. 

Convertibility, even on a limited 
scale, would enable buyers to come 
into the market freely. The U.S. 
has shown its determination to meet 
the market at a price level more 
in keeping with buyers’ ideas and as 
a result North American wheat will 
be an attractive proposition with the 
offerings of smaller exporters ig- 
nored. 


Congratulations 


An advertisement which has not 
been possible for more than 14 years 
has appeared in the British Baker, 
a London trade publication. The Og- 
ilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of Mont- 
real, Canada, took a full page ad- 
vertisement to congratulate T. D. 
Duncan, a Scottish baker on winning 
awards for morning rolls at four 
baking exhibitions held in the period 
October-March, 1954. Prior to the 
decontrol of the trade in the fall of 
last year no baking competitor could 
use imported flour in his exhibits but 
Mr. Duncan showed the way by us- 
ing Ogilvie’s Royal Household brand 
to take three gold medals and a 
silver medal. 

Besides advertising its own prod- 
uct the Ogilvie company has done 
a fine service to the Canadian flour 
exporting trade generally for the 
prominence given to this success has 
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pointed the way to many small bak- 
ers who want to give their custom- 
ers quality baked goods. 
Indian Policy 

K. N. Krishnappa, deputy minister 
of food in the Indian government, 
has explained why his government 
is still buying small amounts of 
wheat overseas despite the announce- 
ment that no further imports are 


required by his country either in- 
side or outside the International 
Wheat Agreement. 


Mr. Krishnappa states that wheat 
will be bought in exporting countries 
to give cargoes to Indian ships where 
no other freight is available. This 
wheat will be used by the govern- 
ment to build up its reserves. It does 
not represent a change in official 
policy and the purchases are made 
merely as a matter of expediency. 

Marketmen await with interest the 
reaction of the Indian government 
if and when it is called upon to take 
up its IWA commitment at the floor 
price. The forecast is a pleading of 
poverty to excuse a refusal. 


German Trade 


In the eleven months July 1, 1953, 
to May 31, 1954, western Germany 
imported 2 million tons wheat and 
90,000 tons rye, thus filling the pur- 
chasing target set for the full 12 
months ending June 30. Trade sources 
expect that a further 180,000 tons 
wheat will be imported during June. 

Plans for the formation of the 
milling cartel are proceeding and it 
is expected that 700 mills will be in- 
volved, covering 80% of the coun- 
try’s productive capacity. Mills vari- 
ously estimated as representing from 
one third to one half of the coun- 
try's capacity, will be shut down 
and their owners compensated. The 
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James E. Hartman 


FORMS COMPANY—James E, Hart- 
man has established a brokerage 
company at Salisbury, Maryland. 
Associated with the feed trade in the 
East since 19438, he has served with 
the Borden Co.’s animal food di- 
vision, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa., and with P. R. Mark- 
ley, Inc., Lancaster. Offices are in 
the Apex building, S. Division and 
Vine Streets, 





remaining mills will then share the 
business between them. 


IFAP Meeting 


At the close of the conference of 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers, held in Kenya, 
producers representing 27 countries 
recommended that the production of 
such crops as grain, cotton and po- 
tatoes be reduced and that the pro- 
duction of such commodities as ani- 
mal protein feods not in surplus he 
increased. In order to maintain the 
stability of markets governments pos- 
sessing surpluses were recommended 
to facilitate disposal in their own do- 
mestic markets by improving mar- 
keting efficiency, and by introduc- 
ing special welfare and feeding pro- 
grams for certain vulnerable groups. 

IFAP reaffirmed its faith in inter- 
governmental commodity agreements 
as a means of bringing about great- 
er stability in the prices of major 
commodities moving in world com- 
merce and mentioned in this connec- 
tion the need for governments and 
international agencies to explore the 
possibility of achieving a more satis- 
factory operation of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

The conference also requested that 
the question of a world food reserve 
should be kept under active consid- 
eration. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Life 


Philadelphia Baking 
Groups Hold Outing 


PHILADELPHIA The combined 
annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Bakery Production Mens Ciub and 
the Bakers Club of Philadelphia was 
held June 15 at North Hills Country 
Club. Despite threatening weather 97 
bakery and allied men attended to 
once more enjoy the fun and fellow- 
ship of this yearly get-together. 

For the third year in a row the 
Bakers’ Club, under the captaincy of 
Harold Muller-Thym, defeated the 
production men, led by Tom Rogers, 
for the John Hagy cup. There is a 
rumor going the rounds that the 








members of the Bakers’ Club may 
have more time to practice their golf 
than the hard-working boys of the 
production line. The non-golfers pol- 
ished up on cards, darts, and tall 
tales in the clubhouse. 

After a roast beef dinner William 
McCarthy, president of Bakers’ Club, 
took over as master of ceremonies. 
Silver ice pails were presented to the 
winners, and consolation prizes dis- 
tributed. 

As a surprise added attraction 
John Hagy received a rousing wel- 
come when he dropped in to person- 
ally present the John Hagy Cup to 
the winning team. Mr. Hagy formerly 
with Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, is now with General Baking 
Co.’s Ohio division. 

The speaker of the 
Steve Sebo, the new football coach 
of The University of Pennsylvania 
He outlined the problems of trying 
to keep material on hand to meet 
the rugged competition of major col- 
leges. 

It was announced that this coming 
September the Philadelphia bakery 
men would play host to men of New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, central 
Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh in a 
golf outing at Galen Hall Hotel, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., to compete for the 
M. Lee Marshall Trophy. 


evening was 
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Nebraska Production 
Club Names Officers 


OMAHA Henry M. Kaufmann, 
Kaufmann’'s Pastry Shoppe, Omaha, 
was elected president of the Ne- 
braska Bakery Production Club at 
the annual meeting held recently in 
Omaha. Mr. Kaufmann is also presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Assn, 

Edward Wendelin, Wendelin Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb., was elected 
first vice president, and W. F. Lang- 
behn, Omar, Inc., Omaha, was chosen 
second vice president, E. J. Rosse, 
secretary-treasurer of the club since 
its organization in 1948, was reelected 
for the com'ng year. 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





“Ogilvie”. 


judgment .. . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
June 25 were up 5¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices slightly higher 
than the previous week, Shipping di- 
rections were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Flour business contin- 
ued to be on p.d.s. basis for mills of 
this area last week. Volume showed 
a decided increase, however, as most 
of the trade went to spot shipment. 
There was little interest in advance 
booking as the trade generally looks 
for the new crop to depress prices. 
Family flour interest picked up con- 
siderably, but that segment of the 
trade also continued to hold back. 
Shipping directions were better, with 
mills operating at 80% of capacity. 
Prices were down 5¢. Quotations, bas- 
is Kansas City, June 26: Hard winter 
family short, in cottons, enriched, 
$6,.6076.70, bakers’ short patent, in 
papers $66.05; standard $5.90@5.95. 


Oklahoma City: Sales improved and 
averaged 128.8% last week, compared 


with 86.1% a week earlier. Family 
buyers took the larger portion of 
bookings. Production was 100%. 


Prices declined 10¢ on family flour 
but remained unchanged on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, June 26; Carlots, family short 
patent $6.30@6.70, standard patent 
$5.8006.00; bakery unenriched in 
paper bags, short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard patent $6.20@6.30, straight 
grade $6.15@6,.25. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: There was a slight improve- 
ment in demand for a day or two last 
week, and sales averaged 20 to 25% 
for the week, but the revival quickly 
died out and trade fell back into ex- 
treme dullness. Running time was a 
shade better. It was three days in 
most cases, but some units ran four 
days. Prices were unchanged on fam- 
ily and clears, but bakers was 10¢ 
sack higher. Quotations June 25: Ex- 
tra high patent family $6.80@7.20, 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.40@ 
6.50, first clears, unenriched, $4.80@ 
4.90, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Ohicago: Flour buyers continued 
to hold off in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending June 26. The 
trade was tense and expectant, how- 
ever, for the big boom of buying 
might explode at any time. It was 
pointed out that new crop wheat al- 
ready is arriving in Chicago and that 
sales of new crop flour could be ex- 
pected to be made at any time. 

The annual jousting match with 
bakers trying to see if they can book 
the bulk of their new crop flour needs 
at the lowest possible figure was on 
in earnest, although prices showed 
little change during the period. 
Southwestern flours were down some- 
what. Observers were wondering how 
much longer the bakery trade could 
hold off, since contracts virtually 
were exhausted, Many persons in the 
trade believe the big flurry of book- 
ings will come over the July 4 long 
week-end, and it is expected that 


many holidays will be disrupted by 
heavy bookings. 

Total business showed some _ in- 
crease during the week, with bookings 
estimated at around 60 to 65% of 
capacity. Most were p.d.s. stuff. Most 
of the soft wheat sales were cracker- 
cookie types. 

Quotations June 26: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.55@7, standard $6.45@6.90, 
clear $606.45; hard winter short 
$6.30@6.50, 95% patent $6.20@6.40, 
clear $4.90@5.24; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.17@6.31, stand- 
ard $5.35@6.46, clear $4.90@5.16. Cot- 
ton bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was fairly good. Shipping direc- 
tions slowed up somewhat. Clears and 
low grades remained in excellent de- 
mand. 

Quotations June 25, in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $5.75, 
top hard $6.55, ordinary $4.70. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $6.55, 
pastry $4.90, soft straights $5.05, 
clears $4.70; hard winter short $6.45, 
standard $6.30, clears $5.45; spring 
short $7, standard $6.90, clears $6.40. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of flour sales made last week. Cov- 
erage booked was for both large 
and small accounts as consumers’ in- 
ventories were practically cleaned up. 
However, no extended bookings were 
made. Most sales were on a nearby 
basis. 

Spring wheat flour held surprising- 
ly firm and advanced 2¢. The scarcity 
of good quality millable free wheat ac- 
counted for part of strength, and pre- 
miums continue to be high. 


Kansas wheat flour was up 10¢ for 
the week in a contra-seasonal rise 
caused by wet weather which delayed 
harvesting and limited receipts at ter- 
minals. 

The weather in the harvest 
areas has changed for the better, and 
it is likely that the increased receipts 
of grain will force both prices and 
premiums down, 

It is expected that the bulk of the 
harvest will reach elevators and ter- 
minals by July 6 and the trade will 
know by then whether the new crop 
will bring lower prices or whether the 
present high-price levels will con- 
tinue. 

Some of the current strength un- 
derlying the market has been caused 
by the government’s action in limit- 
ing crop acreage next year. 

Cake flour was unchanged last 
week but pastry flour advanced 10¢ 
in reflection of a strong Chicago mar- 
ket. The stability of these types of 
flour also could vanish under the in- 
fluence of the new crop. 

It was understood that Egypt was 
in the market for 10,000 tons of flour, 
but she may wait for the new crop to 
come in before placing the order. 

Mill running time averaged 35'% 
hours last week. 

Quotations June 25: Spring family 
$7.80, high gluten $7.82@7.97, short 
$7.17 @ 7.32, standard $7.12 @ 7.22, 
straight $7.07, first clear $6.6606.77; 
hard winter short $6.94, standard 
$6.82@6.84, first clear $5.98@6.52; 
soft winter short patent $5.65@6.86, 
standard $6.16, straight $5.36@5.55, 
first clear $5.21@5.35. 

New York: Low inventories and 
slightly more favorable prices drew 
buyers into the market for scattered 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-54 
Through June 11, 1954 








(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 

Importing -—_U.8.— -~Australia—, -—Canada—, -—Totals——, Combined 

countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-FI. 
Austria ° 
Belgium ....... 37.4 4.1 279.3 21.5 316.7 2 342 
Bolivia .....+. ° 16 18.8 1 18.8 15.6 34.4 
PORT . tear snreres ° 101.6 101.6 101. 
Ceylon .ccccscsess be 13.8 7.0 12.8 266.2 280.0 
Costa Rice ....++% 4.2 16.4 1.8 13.6 6.0 30.0 36.0 
CURB .cseccccvscccs 28.3 76.7 21.1 21.9 49.4 97.6 147 
Denmark ....6666- re ‘ see ; 
Dom. Republic ... 6 10.0 10.1 6 20.1 20.7 
MctaGer 3 .cco.cccce 9.6 1.3 49.7 8 69.3 §.1 64.4 
MSyPt coc cccccsecs - 51.4 ‘ 5 as 51.4 51.4 
El Salvador .... 2.5 11.2 6.0 2.6 17.2 19 
GOPrMADY .crccseee 150.5 107.8 ' 0 « £0883 1,013 
GrOOCe we ccccccoes 132.2 ° 132.2 132 
Guatemala ....... 6.1 17.0 5.1 6.1 2.1 28 
BEMIGE wo vcccccvccces eee 25.6 14.6 10.2 10 
Honduras .......6- 5.0 6.1 2 2.0 6.2 8.1 13 
FOORMMG cece escee. 2 2.6 5.0 2 7 7 
BGI cv cctcvceses 14.6 , 14.6 14.¢ 
Indonesia ......... 1¢ ) 2 ° 113.9 113.9 
DP) 0.65.0 04 564% 25.9 46.3 ; 72.2 72 
TOCGOE cccercccsens 29.0 90.7 119.7 ‘ 119.7 
SADOR céedscvececs 677.8 327.5 oe 2066.2 ; 1,005.3 
JOPGAN cecsecccces 206 ae 
MOTOR ovcesecccs 13.4 s 13.4 ‘ 14 
Lebanon ....eeees oe 9 . oe 9 9 
EADOTIR sccwcestcee vs 4 7 1.1 1.1 
MemICO ..rcccceces 80.2 o9e ° : é% 80.2 ‘ 80.2 
Netherlands ...... 205.3 91,2 8.7 143.7 11.9 357.7 103.1 460.8 
New Zealand ..... . 149.6 6 re . 149.6 1. 161.2 
Nicaragua ........ ‘ 6 3.6 9.8 9.8 
Norway isbeuee 19.8 40.2 73.4 123.2 40.2 163.4 
PORGMAA .ccerceves ot 7.8 9.3 aaa 17.1 17.1 
POEM case vccveccere 9.8 6.0 3.0 TY 12.8 6.0 18.8 
Philippines ....... aa &5 116.3 , 202 202.3 
,..... Sree 44.7 20.5 9.3 2 18.5 ae 8 24.4 6.9 
Saudi Arabia ..... a 40.5 ° 9 40.5 41.4 
MET ve - — 253.5 one 253.5 
Switzerland 189.6 189.6 189 ¢ 
South Africa , 162.4 . 208.3 sos 208.3 
Vatican City asa Tr 15.0 sarin 15.0 
Venezuela 63.3 96.2 1.1 159.5 160.6 
Yugoslavia ....... 63.6 ae 63.6 

po eee | 619.8 315.9 360.5 1,986.4 $47.6 4,488.9 1,327.9 816.8 





*Includes 10,000 metric tons of wheat sold by France to Portugal, the only sale 


ported by France. 


takings of all types of flours last 
week. In the belief that prices will 
go lower as the new crop moves, the 
trade has held its balances to mini- 
mums, but mill protection against 
moderate advances brought fill-in or- 
ders amounting to larger total vol- 
ume. Usually shipping directions ac- 
companied contracts for both springs 
and southwesterns. Some heavy users 
of Kansas flours were even said to be 
covering their needs daily, and prac- 
tically all business to this area was 
on a p.d.s. basis. 

While springs were contained, gen- 
erally, within about a 10¢ range, Kan- 
sas flours actually extended over a 
20¢ spread for comparable grades. 
Practically no new flour was offered, 
and figures appeared to be be based 
on mills’ supplies of wheat. However, 
the general firmness of southwestern 
grades was disturbing to buyers’ price 
ideas, and with quotations around 
the highest point of the crop year, 
there was no incentive for anything 
but cautious replacements. 

Occasional sales of new crop mid- 
dlewestern cake grades were reported 
about 30@40¢ below the range for 
old, and moderate to fair business has 
been done thus far in new Pennsyl- 
vanias at comparable discounts even 
though many mills close for fumiga- 
tion. 

Quotations June 25: Spring family 
flour $7.90, high glutens $7.84@7.94, 
standard patents $7.05@7.19, clears 
$6.55@6.90; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.8306.89, standard patents 
$6.63@6.79; high ratio soft winters 
$6.15@6.80, straights $5.25@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying was ac- 
tive here last week in hard winter, 
spring and soft wheat patents. Crack- 
er flour led in sales at a discount from 
prices prevailing at the close of the 
week. Buying was active the first 
days of the week and turned inactive 
when prices advanced the last part 
of the week. Some mills reduced 
prices on springs and hard winters 
5 and 10¢, sometimes lower. 

Cracker flour was bought for con- 
version later and bought on terms of 
p.d.s. while some bakers bought well 
ahead. 

The urgent need of flour proved an 


incentive for flour buying at this 
time. 
Clears and high glutens did not 


enter into the buying. Some firms re- 
ported 50-50 sales of springs and 
hard winters, but soft wheat flour 
led in the week's sales. 

Directions in all flours were fair to 
good. Family flour sales were also 
stated to have been good last week 
with some mill representatives, while 
others said family flour sales in ad- 
vertised and unadvertised patents 
were normal only for this period of 
the year. 

Quotations June 26: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.50@6.83, medium 
patent $6.55@6.93, short patent $6.65 
@7.03; spring standard patent $6.88@ 
7.12, medium patent $7.03 @7.17. short 
patent $7.08@7.22, clears $6.33@6.96, 
high gluten $7.68@7.93; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.55@7.80, 
other brands $6@7.80; Pastry and 
cake flours $5.10@7.09. 

Philadelphia: A modest pickup in 
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activity in hard winter flours last 
week gave the local market some re- 
lief from the dullness which has char- 
acterized dealings much of the time in 
recent months. Other types of com- 
modity failed to share in the expan- 
sion, as bakers and jobbers continued 
to appraise both world political news 
and harvesting reports for clues as to 


what course of action they should 
pursue. Meanwhile, prices changed 
slightly. 


The orders which did develop in 
hard winters were moderate, repre- 
senting short-term coverage by those 
in need of flour to maintain produc- 
tion schedules. It was the multipli- 
cation of these which led mill repre- 
sentatives to believe that more and 
more establishments are getting to 
the point where they would prefer 
to have greater amounts of flour un- 
der contract so that the buying po- 
tential has mounted to considerable 
proportions. 

There are many bakers who have 
lost none of their optimism over the 
prospect of harvesting operations ex- 
erting pressure to produce a sharp 
downward revision, but others are re- 
ported to have come to the conclusion 
that were that going to happen, it 
would have occurred by now. Reports 
from growing areas indicate there will 
be ample space for putting wheat in 
storage to take advantage of govern- 
ment loans, although it is realized the 
situation might change as the spring 
wheat harvest approaches its peak. 

Quotations June 26: Spring high 
gluten $7.95@8.05, short patent $7.25 
@7.35, standard $7.20@7.30, first 
clear $6.80@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.10, standard $6.85@6.95; 
soft winter western $5.65 5.85, near- 
by $5.20@5.40. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 
week showed little improvement from 
the recent dullness, although interest 
in new crop flours appeared more gen- 
eral. Future bookings on bakery flours 
were practically nil, while bookings 
on family flour showed some improve- 
ment, and some fairly good sales were 
consummated. 

Bakery flour business, while show- 
ing some gains, was generally re- 
stricted to nearby and 30-day ship- 
ping periods and included a fair 
amount of p.d.s. Hard winters en- 
joyed the bulk of the moderate sales 
up until prices strengthened at the 
weekend to approximately the high 
point for the crop year. 

Northern springs continued to ease 
in price but this did not prove a stim- 
ulant to sales, and business on this 
type was very quiet. Soft winters ad- 
vanced very slightly but little inter- 
est developed in purchasing, especially 
with the cracker and cookie bakers. 
Cake flour sales were exceptionally 
quiet, with little business for other 
than nearby shipment. 

Shipping directions were a little 
heavier and could be called fairly 
good. The decline in stocks on hand 
continues, and they are now relatively 
small 

Export flour sales to Europe and 


the Americas were considerably 
lighter and consisted of only small 
amounts. 


Quotations June 24, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.1546.30, first clear $54 
5.35; spring wheat short patent $6.90 
@7.10, standard $6.75@7, first clear 
$6.50@6.70, high gluten $7.35@7.60; 
soft wheat short patent $5.25@5.55, 
straight $4.90@5.15, first clear $5.20 
@5.55, high ratio cake $5.55@5.95; 
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Pacific Coast $7.20@7.40, pastry $6.55 
@6.65. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
draggy, with the usual dribble of ex- 
port orders but no volume, and do- 
mestic business steady but not fea- 
tured by any aggressiveness. Prices 
were unchanged from a week earlier. 
Production held about unchanged, al- 
though down somewhat from a month 
or six weeks ago. Settlement of the 
bakery strike in California apparently 
did not affect Pacific Northwest mills. 

Portland—Negotiations were under 
way in California last week for set- 
tlement of the three weeks’ bakery 
strike. This has held back shipments 
of flour to California and resulted in 
piling of flour on this end. Naturally 
new flour bookings have been re- 
stricted. The lumber strike in the 
Pacific Northwest was also a deter- 
ring factor on deliveries and new 
bookings. There was no prospect of 
settlement in the lumber strike. Con- 
sequently milling bookings were slow. 

Quotations June 25: High gluten 
$7.72, all Montana $7.06, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.25, Bluestem bakers 
$7.04, cake $7.43, pastry $6.53, pie 
$6.13, whole wheat 100% $6.75, gra- 
ham $6.32, cracked $6.07. 


Canada 


Vancouver: There has been no ma- 
terial change in the export flour pic- 
ture as far as Canadian mills in the 
west are concerned. Outside of regu- 
lar monthly orders, no forward inter- 
est has been displayed in countries 
bordering the Pacific. 

The current internal troubles in 
Guatemala were reflected here during 
the week when several small ship- 
ments ready for clearance to that 
country were held up here pending 
some clarification of conditions in the 
Central American city. 

Information came from Manila dur- 
ing the week that the Central Bank 
of the Philippines had issued instruc- 
tions authorizing agent banks to re- 
lease foreign exchange quotas for the 
importation of IWA flour for the sec- 
ond half of the current year. The 
amount in quotas is equal to that au- 
thorized in the first half of this year 
which means continued steady busi- 
ness for Canadian mills who share 
the business with American exporters. 

The quotas are based on monthly 
requirements and amount to 16% of 
the total for each of the first five 
months starting in June and 20% in 
the last month starting Nov. 1. 

The picture in the domestic mar- 
ket remains unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car prices: First 
patents $11.10 in jutes and $11.20 in 
98’s cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 
in paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90 
and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: A 30% decrease in Ca- 
nadian overseas flour sales was noted 
for the week ended June 23, when 
compared with the week previous 
as mills worked only 169,000 bbl. for 
export. IWA buyers took 47,000 bbl. 
It was reported that the U.K. was 
still the best buyer under Class 2 
listings. Mills in the three prairie 
provinces continue to operate close 
to capacity on a five-day week. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate and prices 
are steady. Quotations June 26: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.70@11.40; second 
patents $10.20@10.90, second patents 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


of 196 Ib.) 





Chicago Mpls. Kane City {f8t. Louls Buffalo 
ea Te re eS in es Bvt 
Spring top patent : 6.55@7.00 el was -» @ @ 
Spring high gluten ....... as ooe@ wee 7.36@7.33 -»- -@ o+@ es 
Spring short ....... ws ~++-@... 661@6.62 6.41@6.62 @7.00 
Spring standard 6.45@6.90 6.41@6.52 eG - @6.90 
Spring straight ........ coe @ ace coe ce " @... 
Spring first clear .. 6.00@6.45 5.86@6.24 @... @6.40 
Hard winter family . @7.65 voces 6.30 @7.30 -@6,55 
Hard winter short .... 6.30@6.50 -@... G.11@6.16 @6.45 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.40 --@... 6.01@6,06 @6.30 
Hard winter first clear 4.90@56.24 + +@ ... 4.50@4.95 ~@6.45 
Soft winter family TP) ae -+-@ ” 6.75 
Soft winter short patent 6.17@6.31 eoo@ au @ 
Soft winter standard 5.35 @6.46 + @. u a“ 
Soft winter straight wy coe a 5.056 
Soft winter first clear 4.90 @6.16 TT. Ot @ w4.70 
Rye flour, white 4.15@4.22 3.81@3.86 uu 4.53 
Rye flour, dark . ° vee 3.42@3.55 3.06@3.11 soe @3.78 
Semolina blend, bulk . : ‘ il 7.65 @7.75 ” @... 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl, 
Spring family .......... $...@7.90 §...@. $...@ ... $7.756@7.80 §...@... 
Spring high gluten TS4@7.94 7.958.065 a 7T.68@7.93 7.35@7.60 
COTE: BOE ccc nainecsenss -+>@... 7.26@7.35 ae 7.08@7.22 6907.10 
Spring standard . 7.05@7.19 7.20@7.30 a 6.88@7.12 6.75@7.00 
Spring first clear 6.556.900 6.80@6.90 “a 6336.96 6.50@6,70 
Hard winter short 6.83@6.89 7.00@7.10 a 6.657.038 6,306.50 
Hard winter standard 6.63@6.79 6.85@6.95 “u 6.50@683 6.16@6.30 
Hard winter first clear ‘ a a 7 “ 5.006.356 
Soft winter short patent @. a a .@ 6.25406.55 
Soft winter straight 6.255.650 a > mye " Ban 4.900@5.15 
Soft winter first clear “a @ «a @... 6.20@6.65 
Rye flour, white ; -++ 4556@4.70 4.60@4.70 @ 4.39@4.62 @ ... 
Rye flour, dark ... ; ‘ ‘ a a ‘ “a 3.64@3.97 @. 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.22@8.32 a A uw @8.27 «@ 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent ....... »s “ Spring top patent 5 @ $10.70@11,40 
Er aes re u Rakers ‘ ”. 9.35@ 9.66 
Bakery grades ..... oo ” Winter exportat a -@ . 
Pastry ... pabbese “ . u 
*100-lb. papers. 1100-lb. export cettons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary, {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b 


Chicago Minneapolis 


Bran. $41.00@42.00 $37.50 38.50 
Standard midds 48.00@ 49.00 44.500 46.50 
Flour midds 64.00@55.50 @53.50 
Red dog 55.50 @ 56.50 “57.00 
Kansas City St. Louls 

Bran ve ee . $37.60@38.00 $41.50@42.00 
Mill run ... ‘ a ; u 

Shorts 43.560@44.50 51.00@561.50 

Bran 
Toronto $ “a 


Winnipeg 38.00 @43.00 


sacks, f.o.b. at 
Buffalo 
$44.50 46.25 
419.00@ 60.25 
59.5077 60.50 
HO. OO@EL 25 


Ft. Worth 
$45.00 @ 46.00 
ia 
55.0040 56.00 

Shorts 


a 
41.00@ 46.00 


are 


based on car 


indicated points 
Philadelphia Hoston 
5 ws2.00 $s w 
"58.00 w 
a a 
259.00 “ 
New Orleans Seattle 
$47.00@ 48.00 5 @. 
“ W49.00 
57.00@ 58.00 a“ 
Middlings 
t au 


45.00 @560.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 








of Trade, in bushels (0900's omitted), June 19 
r-~Wheat— -—Corn— c Oates 
1964 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

Baltimore . P 6,067 3,330 1,849 2,396 
Boston e° covece 1,148 3 
Buffalo 14,479 13,170 1,864 588 1,083 1,972 

Afloat 167 661 55 , 
Chicago 699 4,941 3,018 2,862 628 2,191 
Duluth 29,372 848 235 43 738 
Mint@ .sc.cee . 
Ft Worth 158 109 223 324 
Galveston . ° 
Hutchinson ° és 
Indianapolis 688 O86 13 46 
Kansas City 1,139 517 27 68 
Milwaukee 11 517 141 49% 
Minneapolis 995 3,099 287 2,297 
New Orleans 211 442 2 2 
New York 12 327 6 3 

Afloat ° . . ° 
Omaha 1,178 1,424 55 130 
Peorla . 207 349 : 
Philadelphia 376 13 . 
Bloux Clty wcccccces 273 741 1 4 
St, Joseph .ncress 942 655 188 172 
St. Louis 617 292 71 73 
Wichita ....66. o* ° 
Lakes 207 
Canals 40 

Totals 8 286,174 223,270 14,687 2,707 9,509 





t Rye—~ 
1954 19653 
1 
336 72 
7,317 2,872 
206 60 
2 's 
17 21 
oo 241 
1 
327 413 
4 24 

20 
1 

° 


8,329 


and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


-- Barley 

1954 1953 
x 61 
646 166 
214 61 
330 3 

15 : 
28 11 
46 30 
1,132 1,074 
713° (1,788 
1 = 
24 60 
3 93 
K 2 
19 63 
46 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 









WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis -———-— Chicago-———--._ - — Kansas City —-._ Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept Dec Mar July July sept. July Bept 
hard hard 
June 21 219% 213% 191% 194% 198% 200% 196% 202% 205% 356 429 
June 2: 0% 215 192% 195% 199% 201% 199% 204% 208% 4356 330% 
June 2% 217% 193% 197% 200% 202% 200% $208 210% 2358 430% 
June 3% 217% 193% 196% 200% 202% 200% 206% 209% 4361 330 
June 223 218 190% 194% 198 200% 19% 204% 207 365 320 
7--CORN— eos RY EB een co ——-OATS—- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct July Sept July Bept July Sept 
June 21 57% 152% 100% 103% 91% 92% 102% 73% 71% 69% 66% 
June 22..156% 162% 100% 103% 91% 92% 102% 73% 1% 69% 66% 
June 23 156% 152% 101% 104% 91% 92 162% 72% 70% 69% 66% 
June 24 157% 152% 100% 1064 92 92% 102% 1% 71% 69% 66% 
June 25 ..157% 154% 100 103% 91% 92% 102 73% 72% 70% 7% 
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PHILADELPHIA OUTING — On the scene at the annual outing of the 
Philadelphia Bakery Production Men’s Club and the Bakers’ Club of Phila- 
deiphia were, left to right, William McCarthy, president of the Bakers Club; 
Harold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Wynnewood, Pa., the club’s team 
captain; G. A. Landenberger, secretary of both clubs, and Frank Bisio, 
captain of the production club team. 





to bakers $9.35@9.65. All prices cash 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: With demand slow to 
fair, some pressure developed last 
week, particularly on middlings, and 
prices dropped back $2@4 ton, Quo- 
tations: Bran $37.50@38.50, standard 
midds. $44.50@46.50, flour midds. 
$53.50, red dog $57. 

Kansas City: A sharp decline in 
shorts took place last week, extend- 
ing as much as $9 ton lower. Bran 
held relatively steady as the demand 
was more in line with current output. 
Quotations June 28: Bran $37.50@38 
sacked, Kansas City, shorts $43.50@ 
44.50 sacked, Kansas City. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with supplies ample. Quc- 
tations, basis Kansas City, June 25: 
Bran $3738, shorts $47@47.50, Bran 
declined $2.75@3.75 ton and shorts 
$606.50 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week, 

Salina: Demand was fair last week 
with bran $3 ton lower and shorts $4 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$37 @37.50, gray shorts $49@49.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices dipped 
sharply last week as demand declined. 
Most country dealers were busy with 
harvest and mixers showed little in- 
terest as formula feeds went into 
slack season. Quotations, sacked, bas- 
is Kansas City, June 26: Bran $37.25 
(037.75, shorts $47 @47.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for all 
classes of millfeed dropped off with 
a resulting decline in prices of $3 on 
bran and $6 on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $39.75@40.75, 
millrun $44.6340 45.63, shorts $49.50 
50.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes, 

Fort Worth: Somewhat increased 
offerings last week, coupled with lim- 
ited demand, resulted in material de- 
clines in prices, Quotations June 25: 
Bran $45@46, gray shorts $55@56, 
delivered Texas common points; $3.50 
lower on bran and $5.50 off on shorts, 
compared with one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds skidded sharply 
in the central states during the week 
ending June 28. The market for them 
seemed to dry up, and supplies in- 
creased to distress levels in some in- 
stances. Bran held the best, showing 
a drop of only around $3. All other 
types, however, lost $4.50@6.50 ton, 
Millfeed buyers appeared to be an- 


ticipating the movement of new crop 
wheat which would bring on heavier 
supplies of millfeeds. Quotations June 
28: Bran $41@42, standard midds. 
$48@49, flour midds. $54@55.50, red 
dog $55.50@56.50. 

St. Louis: Bran was a little more 
stabilized last week, while shorts 
were weak. Supplies were ample. Quo- 
tations June 24: Bran $41.50@42, 
shorts $51@51.50, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Buffalo: Bran prices held steady 
last week and good poultry demand 
also held standard middlings steady 
The New England market is still out 
of the local picture because of lower 
offerings from Canadian mills. A bet- 
ter market for standard middlings 
may be in the offing because supplies 
of Argentine pollards have practically 
dried up in the New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore areas, and no 
more imports are expected this sea- 
son. Buyers from those areas are 
beginning to appraise the Buffalo 
market. Sales to large mixers were 
spotty last week. Demand from small 
country mixers aided standard mid- 
dlings, and attractive prices of bran 
resulted in some bookings. Mill run- 
ing time of mixers averaged five days 
last week. Quotations June 25: Bran 
$44.50@45.25, standard midds. $49@G 
50.25; flour midds. $59.50@60.50, red 
rog $60@61.25. 

Pittsburgh: Farmers continue to 
turn stock out to pasture and use all 
available grain of last season’s crops. 
However, last week, in spite of prices 
being a trifle lower, buying improved. 
Grain merchants continue the cau- 
tious buying prevailing for some time, 
and supplies in all lines are plentiful 
with deliveries also arriving in good 
time. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $51.90@52.30, standard 
midds. $60.30@61.90, flour midds 
$64.30@65.90, red dog $67.30@68.90 


Philadelphia: Reduced mill operat- 
ing schedules kept millfeed availabil- 
ity at a low level on the local market 
last week, but dealers reported that 
customers were inclined to take only 
small quantities for immediate needs. 
As a result, dealings continued on a 
restricted basis. June 26 quotations 
showed bran at $52, standard midds. 
at $58 and red dog at $69, all un- 
changed from the previous week. 

New Orleans: Demand was only 
fair last week as the market declined 
steadily. Bran dropped $2@2.50 while 
shorts dropped approximately $4. Of- 
ferings were moderately tight, and 
mixers and jobbers were most con- 


servative in buying and limited their 
purchases to immediate needs. Quota- 
tions June 24: Bran $47@48, shorts 
$57 @58. 


Seattle: The millfeed market re- 
mained firm, particularly for spot 
supplies, and sellers were having a 
hard time keeping up with demands 
for car numbers. California demand 
was fairly good, and local consumers 
found that they were running short. 
Hence there was good demand for 
shipments against outstanding con- 
tracts. On the other hand, forward 
bookings were not being undertaken 
by either buyers or sellers, and the 
nominal asking price remained un- 
changed at $49 delivered common 
transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $50 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week, with demand exceeding 
supply. Mills are booked well into 
July and are working five days a 
week, 24 hours a day, and trade con- 
tinues steady. Quotations June 25: 
Red Bran and millrun $48; midds. 
$53. To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$55, midds. $60. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $55.50, midds. $60, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: The domestic price 
trend was mixed with demand report- 
ed only fair. Prairie and coast flour 
mills continue to operate at limited 
rate and prices are down consider- 
ably in the past month with a falling 
off in the eastern seaboard demand. 
Bran closed about $1 per ton lower 
but shorts were inclined to be firmer. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $44.80@ 
45.80, shorts $49.80@51.80, midds. 
$55.80. 


Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeed is slow compared with other 
years at this season. Heavy feed sup- 
plies in practically all sections of 
Canada and generally heavy lush 
growths of pastures have contributed 
to smaller sales. Stocks show a fur- 
ther small increase and prices are 
barely steady. Quotations June 26: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $38@43, shorts $41 
@46, midds. $45@50. All prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales ac- 
tivity was again quiet, with purchases 
limited. Quotations June 25: White 
rye $3.81@3.86, medium rye $3.61@ 
3.66, dark rye $3.06@3.11. 

Chicago: Rye continued on its slow 
way in the central states during the 
week ending June 26. Prices virtu- 
ally were unchanged. Potential buy- 
ers were waiting for the new crop to 
produce lower prices. Quotations June 
26: White patent rye $4.15@4.22, me- 
dium $3.95@4.02, dark $3.42@3.55. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair last week. Quotations 
June 24: Pure white $4.53, medium 
$4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal $4.03. 

Buffalo: Rye held fairly steady last 
week. Prices fluctuated in a narrow 
range and the market ended the week 
unchanged. Consumers are continu- 
ing to withhold commitments until 
the new crop is in. Quotations June 
25: White Rye $4.53@4.75, medium 
rye $4.33@4.55, dark rye $3.78@4.40. 

New York: Steady rye flour mar- 
kets offer buyers no inducement for 
any covering beyond an occasional 
fill-in car. Totals are therefore light 
and interest dormant. Pure white pat- 
ents $4.55@4.70. 

Philadelphia: With most buyers 
showing no inclination to book ahead 
the local rye market continued to be 
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characterized by quiet dealings last 
week, with small odd-lot transactions 
contributing the only momentum. Mill 
representatives said that cost-con- 
sciousness remains as the principal 
deterrent to an expansion of bookings. 
The June 26 white rye quotation of 
$4.60@4.70 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour continued to 
sell only in orders of small volume to 
cover current needs. Directions were 
only fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.39@4.62, medium $4.09@4.20, dark 
$3.64@3.97, blended $6.34@6.44, rye 
meal $3.75@4.12. 

Portland: White 
dark $5.25. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: The usual summer dull- 
ness prevails in domestic trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal and sales 
were off. Supplies are sufficient to all 
immediate requirements and prices 
are firm. Quotations June 26: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85@5.05 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85. All prices 
cash carlots. 


patent $6, pure 
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Officials Meet 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Department 
of agriculture officials met here last 
week with state agricultural stabil- 
ization and conservation committees 
from nine Narthwest states for dis- 
cussion of grain storage problems and 
general administrative matters of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Meeting with the state committee- 
men from Washington, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Montana, North and South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wyoming and Utah 
were Ross Rizley, assistant secretary 
of agriculture; Howard J. Doggett, 
area CSS. director; James A. 
McConnell, CSS administrator; 
and executive vice president of Com- 
modity Credit Corp.; H. L. Manwar- 
ing, deputy administrator of CSS; 
Clay Stackhouse and Charles M. 
Cox, assistant administrators; R. P. 
Beach, director of the budget divi- 
sion; Reed Pond, deputy director of 
the grain division; A. O. Kelly, deputy 
area director, and Eugene W. Ray- 
mond, assistant deputy area direc- 
tor. 
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Pioneer Grain Company 
Buys Elevator Company 


WINNIPEG—tThe purchase of the 
line of country elevators and other 
properties operated by the Independ- 
ent Grain Co., Ltd., was announced 
by William McG. Rait, president of 
the Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. The Inde- 
pendent Grain Co. is an old estab- 
lished Alberta company with 22 ele- 
vators, all located in Alberta. These 
elevators will be taken over and oper- 
ated as “Pioneer” elevators on July 1. 

With the acquisition of these 22 
elevators, the Pioneer Grain Co. will 
have a total of 444 country elevators 
located in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
In addition the company has terminal 
elevator connections at Vancouver 
and at the Head of the Great Lakes 
and is associated in the operation of 
the Buckerfield feed plant which 
operates throughout British Columbia. 

Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., and its 
parent grain company, James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., which was es- 
tablished in 1857, operate in all 
phases of the grain business in Can- 
ada and have offices located from 
coast to coast. 
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ADM’s Small Co. 
Division Builds 


New Alfalfa Plant 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has started con- 
struction of a dehydrated alfalfa pro- 
cessing plant incorporating inert gas 
storage at Menoken, Kansas, near 
Topeka. 

The plant, scheduled for comple- 
tion in early September, will pro- 
vide ADM’s W. J. Small Co. divi- 
sion with a second plant of its type. 
The Small division has operated a 
plant with 20,000 tons storage ca- 
pacity since last August at Schuyler, 
Neb., where it perfected its inert gas 


storage process. An additional 6,000 
tons of storage capacity has since 
been built. 

The new Kansas plant will store 


16,000 tons, which will give the ADM 
division a total alfalfa meal storage 
capacity of more than 42,000 tons. 
It will process 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
of dehydrated alfalfa annually. 

Thomas L. Daniels, ADM president, 
who was here for ground-breaking 
ceremonies, said the new method of 
storing alfalfa meal under inert gas 
will maintain carotene at a 90 to 95% 
level, versus a 50% under cold 
storage. 

Alfalfa stored at the Topeka plant 
will come from the company’s dehy- 
drating units in Kansas and southern 
Colorado in pellet form. Before ship- 
ment the pellets will be pulverized 
into granules or regular meal or pro- 
cessed into greased meal. 


loss 
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Mortgage Firm Objects 

To Further Delay in 

Carr-Consolidated Case 
WILKES-BARRE, PA.-—-The Carr- 


Consolidated Biscuit Co., with offices 
in Wilkes-Barre, is losing money at 


the rate of $125,000 each month, 
counsel for an insurance firm car- 
rying its first mortgage has in- 


formed bankruptcy referee Albert H. 
Aston 

At a hearing before Mr. Aston in 
Wilkes-Barre, attorneys Edward W. 
Warren and Walter L. Hill, Jr., coun- 
sel for the Northwestern Life In- 
surance Co., objected to further de- 
lay in the filing of a plan of re- 
organization by the trustees. 

In their objections, attorneys War- 
ren and Hill pointed out that the 
company, which operates plants in 
Boston, Mass. and Chicago, Ill., has 
been steadily losing money and re- 
cent losses amount to about $125,000 
monthly. They also stated that the 
biscuit firm now owes a balance of 
$1,500,000 on a first mortgage loan 
of $2,500,000. Mr. Aston reserved de- 
cision 
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St. Regis Names Two 


To Multiwall Sales 

NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that Logan G. Hill and 
A. A. Roetzer have been appointed 
assistant general sales managers of 
the Multiwall Packaging Division ef- 
fective immediately. Mr. Hill will 
Charles A. Woodcock, vice 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp., 
and general sales manager, in sales 
management activities, particularly 
in liaison work with national ac- 
counts. Mr. Roetzer will be respon- 
sible for the coordination of the divi- 
sion’s sales and engineering activities 


assist 
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VICTOR SERVICE — More than 85 
years of service with Victor Chemi- 
cal Works was represented by these 


two top officers as August Kochs 
(left), chairman and founder of the 
corporation, presented Rothe Weigel, 
president, with a gold watch and 
welcomed him into Victor’s newly- 
formed 25-Year Club. The occasion 
was a membership meeting of the 
Chicago office group at which 19 


Victor employees and officials re- 
ceived watches, with Mr. Weigel 
handling the other presentations. 


Later this year 82 other employees 
at various plants will enter the 25- 
year group. Toastmaster and princi- 
pal speaker for the affair was Mor- 
ris R. Stanley, vice president and di- 
rector of sales. 





in all phases pertaining to packaging 
equipment and engineering. 
Herman 


S. Rhodes has been ap- 
pointed engineering coordinator to 
provide liaison between the Provi- 
dence Machine Shop, general sales 


and the managers of engineering in 
each of the respective districts. In 
this capacity, Mr. Rhodes, as a mem- 
ber of the Providence Manufacturing 
Organization, will continue his head- 
quarters at Providence reporting to 
Robert P. Bushman, vice president 
in charge of the Engineering and 
Machine Division. 
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“Topper Award" to ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
award” of the National 
Advertising Assn. for its industry- 
wide ‘“Week-end Decorator” cam- 
paign has been awarded to Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
The award was received by Eugene 
Fowler, ADM advertising manager, 
at the association's convention in 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Central Soya Reports 
Higher Sales, Profits 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — Increased 
operating gains for the third quarter 
of the current fiscal year and the 
nine-month period ended May 31 and 
plans to raise approximately $9 mil- 
lion for a further expansion program 
were announced by the Central Soya 
Co., Inc. 

Net sales for the three-month period 
ended May 31 were $42,958,312 with 
sales for the nine-month period of 
$113,762,696, compared with $109,811, - 
436 for a like period last year. Gross 
profits on sales for the quarter totaled 
$4,044,269 on overall goods sold cost- 
ing $38,914,043 and $11,054,400 and 
$102,708,296 for the same items over 
the nine months. 

After provisions for $933,743 for 
federal and state taxes on income for 
the quarter and $2,582,713 for the 
nine months, net profit for the quar- 
ter amounted to $950,828, with a 
profit of $2,535,872 for the first three 
quarters. The later figure compared 
with $2,289,592 last year. 





“topper 
Industrial 
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Price Outlook Still Uncertain 
After Wheat Council Meeting 


LONDON The International 
Wheat Council concluded its meeting 
June 21, Thirty-nine countries were 
represented. 

The council discussed the 
wheat situation and reviewed 
operation of the agreement in the 
1953-54 crop year. The executive 
committee was directed to keep the 
situation under review. 

A statement which was adopted 
said that during the 1953-54 crop 
year the lower volume of transactions 
reflected the general reduction in de- 
mand which was largely the result 
of higher production in importing 
countries and the reduction of re- 
serve stocks in certain major im- 
porting countries. As prices within 
and outside the agreement had moved 
during the crop year within the range 
of the agreed maximum and mini- 
mum prices, neither exporting nor 
importing countries had been obliged 
to transact business within the agree- 
ment. 

The council recognized that where 
substantial supplies were available 
for export in excess of current de- 
mand, “the conditions of international 
trade in wheat could deteriorate to 
an extent that would have serious 
implications to international trade 
in general and to the economies of 
both wheat exporting and importing 
countries” unless, the statement said, 
“an orderly adjustment to more 
normal levels of supply and import 
demand can be assured and main- 
tained.” 


world 
the 


The members were convinced that 
the cooperation on an international 
basis of all wheat importing and ex- 
porting countries was essential to 
prevent such a situation from de- 
veloping and endorsed IWA as the 
instrument for such cooperation. It 
was recognized that the agreement 
would be more effective with the co- 
operation of important importing and 
exporting countries not now in the 
agreement. 

It was decided that the next session 
of the council should be held in Lon- 
don in October. 

The official statement, marketmen 
comment, still leaves the wheat trade 
guessing about future price trends. 
After the recent adjustments in the 
North American price initiated by 
the U.S. and matched by Canada, it 
was expected that the American au- 
thorities would use the opportunity 
presented by the council meeting to 
throw some light on future intentions 
and consequently upon the world 
price outlook. No such indication was 
forthcoming, though the consensus 
is that the threat to put wheat at 
the floor price of the agreement is 
still overhanging the market. 

It is understood that the US. 
delegate denied that his government 
intended during the current season to 
reduce the price to the agreement 
minimum and to call upon the mem- 
ber countries to take up their quotas, 
but traders were quick to notice 
that his assurance did not appear to 
apply to the 1954-55 crop year. 





Bakery Equipment Group 
Holds Conference 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. The 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. held a 3-day meeting at the 
Cavalier here June 16-18, beginning 
with an informal reception where 
BEMA's president, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York City, welcomed the mem- 
bers and their ladies. The board of 
directors meeting was featured by 
perfect attendance. 

One of the important sessions was 
directed toward a comprehensive cov- 
erage of the 1955 Baking Industry 
Exposition. Benson Littman, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, vice chairman 
of the expositions committee, presid- 
ed. All members were urged to plan 
to exhibit in the forthcoming exposi- 
tion. It was stated that the exposi- 
tions committee was diligently en- 
gaged in completing all matters, and 
it was planned to have ready for of- 
ficial release all information, public- 
ity and so forth, at the time of the 
American Bakers Assn. Convention in 
Chicago in October, 1954. Other ses- 
sions were held on trade, labor and 
public relations, sanitation standards 
developments and general association 
business. 

The ladies entertainment program 
began with a tour of the historical 
and picturesque surroundings of 
nearby Tidewater, Va. Numerous 
fishing contest prizes were awarded 
to the ladies. 

Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich., won the golf tourna- 
ment with his low gross score. Other 
golf winners were; second low gross, 
A. W. Menge}, Cochran Foil Products 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; first low net, 
R. F. Foster, Triumph Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; second low net 
James Fay, Champion Machinery Co., 


Joliet, Ill; highest hole, Dale Lecrone, 
Alto Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., and high 
gross, R. G. MacCune, Despatch Oven 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The meeting at the Cavalier initi- 
ates a new program of increased asso- 
ciation activity, it was stated. The 
executive secretary was instructed to 
arrange a similar meeting in the 
spring of 1955. 
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Kurt Aspman to Head 
Chicago Superintendents 


CHICAGO-Kurt Aspman, Amer- 
ican Maize Products Co., Roby, Ind., 
was elected to the presidency of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents 
at the annual outing and business 
meeting of the group. 

The meeting was held at the Nava- 
jo Fields Country Club, Worth, IIL, 
June 11, Around 80 members and 
guests attended the meeting. Other 
officers named were: Harry Erick- 
son, Lauhoff Grain Co,, Danville, IIL, 
vice president; Fred Adams, Imperial 
Belting Co., Chicago, second vice 
president, and James Crombie, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., secretary. 





Named to the board of directors 
were: Vincent Blum, Continental 
Grain Co.; Rex Yocum, Seedburo 


Equipmnt Co.; Arthur Geberin, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co.; Roy Faleide, 
Faleide Engineering Co.; Sam E. An- 
derson, Chas. A, Krause Milling Co., 


Milwaukee, and John Deheer, Co- 
lumbia Malting Co. 
Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 


Corp., Hammond, Ind., took top prize 
at golf, with Frank Vytlacil, the Day 
Co., runner-up. 

A summer program was discussed 
and it was voted to have a family 
beach party late in July. 
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CHICAGO ~~ “August Is Sandwich 
Time” is bidding as one of the most 
powerful food promotions when meas- 
ured by the extent of sponsor par- 
ticipation, the Wheat Flour Institute 
points out. 

Terming the drive the “biggest 
yet,” the institute says National 
Sandwich Month is outpacing “last 
year’s tremendously successful drive.” 

Here is how the program is shaping 
up: 

Food editors of national magazines 
and Sunday newspaper supplements 
lead the multi-million dollar parade 
of participant-sponsors. These food 
editors were given major credit last 
year for making Sandwich Month 
1953's outstanding food promotion 
when more than 25 magazines with 
67 million circulation ran summer 
sandwich features. 

New powerful names in the mer- 
chandising world are daily added to 
the list of participant-sponsors now 
past the 250 mark. New leadership 
comes from the Super Market Insti- 
tute, the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, the National Association 
of Food Chains, and the Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America. Whole- 
saler and retailer cooperatives are 
also listed. 

Special issues of WFI promotional 
material will be distributed in restau- 
rant channels, where sponsorship of 
National Sandwich Month comes un- 
der the National Restaurant Assn. 

A new merchandising sampler kit, 
with full color “basic commodity” 
posters, will be made available—to 
tie together various store depart- 
ments and provide restaurants with 
menu headliners. These posters will 
be available for brand name imprint. 
Food retailers are urged to request 
them from baker suppliers and other 
participant-sponsors in the campaign. 

Special mailings will be directed 
to newspaper advertising departments 

offering artwork, mats and sug- 
gested advertisements for use in so- 
liciting space from local participant- 
Sponsors 
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“August Is Sandwich Time” Off 
To Booming Start; Sponsor List 
Hits 250 as Mailings Begin 


Mailings will be made to sales de- 
partments of radio and television sta- 
tions outlining the campaign, provid- 
ing program ideas, script and similar 
materials to help increase the adver- 
tising of participant sponsors. 


Enlisting Cooperative Publicity 
Editorial service mailings to all 


media will include a newspaper “clip 
sheet,” stories, pictures, full color 
transparencies, radio scripts, tele- 
vision program outlines and sandwich 
recipes. 

Home economics and consumer 
service departments of food com- 


panies, trade associations and similar 
organizations have indicated plans to 
follow the “sandwich theme” in Au- 
gust publicity releases to newspapers, 
radio and television stations. 

Advertising representatives of na- 
tional consumer and trade publica- 
tions have been alerted to the Sand- 
wich Month campaign and provided 
selling materials. A letter points out 
that August is the low month for 
advertising volume—a chance to in- 
crease lineage and sales. 

The sales forces of participant- 
sponsors, With estimated total man- 
power in excess of 100,000, have been 
mustered for National Sandwich 
Month—to carry the word through all 
channels of trade to food retailers 
and restaurant operators. 

Merchandising Kit Available 

A series of four basic commodity 
posters, in larger-than-life full-color, 
forms the foundation piece of the 
1954 merchandising sampler kit. 

The basic commodity posters indi- 
vidually feature fish and seafoods; 
meats and cheese; jams and spreads; 
chicken or turkey. The 16 by 20 in 
color area offers ‘Tasty Treats for 
Easy Eating” and counsels you to 
“Enjoy a. quick and easy sandwich 
meal today.” 

The posters will be made available 
through bakers and Participant- 
Sponsors who imprint them with 
their own brand names and product 
listing. They may be used individually, 
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SANDWICH TIME POSTERS — Above are representative posters produced 
by the Wheat Flour Institute to provide a merchandising sampler kit for 
“August Is Sandwich Time.” Four large posters are available, suitable for 
supermarket or other food store use, as hangers, posters or streamers. 
Featured foods, always combined with bread, are chicken or turkey, fish 
and seafood, jams and spreads, meats and cheese, 


or in series, or hung over a Wire 
as banners across a supermarket. 

Color and variety are used in the 
1954 sampler kit to sell sandwiches, 
the institute points out. Also included 
in the material available to retailers 
through bakers and others are: 

A new combination  shelftalker 
or table tent with price indication and 
space for reprint. Each of the series 
of 6 is different, featuring the six 
members of the “Sunnyday Family,” 
an eye and mind-catching carryover 
from previous campaigns. 

In addition to the four posters fea- 
turing related foods, illustrated else- 
where on this page, the “August Is 
Sandwich Time” posters are contin- 
ued, in yellow and blue for sales 
appeal. Window and wall streamers 
are also available in this theme. 


Magazines to Feature Sandwiches 


Good Housekeeping magazine an- 
nounces an all-new sandwich section 
to be run in the August issue, on 


sale July 20. 

The 14-page “Big Sandwich Cook 
Book” features 7 full-color photo- 
graphs, with a sandwich for every 


day of the week. 

The new sandwich cook book re- 
places the now famous Good House- 
keeping Sandwich Manual, which has 
run up several million circulation. 
The almost 11 million readers of 
Good Housekeeping will get first 
chance at the new cook book, bound 
into the pages of the magazine. The 
separate reprint of the new sandwich 
cook book will be available sometime 
in September. 

Bakers wishing to cash in on the 
consumer impact of the new Good 
Housekeeping feature can still buy 
limited quantities of the previous 
Sandwich Manual, at 10¢ a copy. 
Inquiries should be directed to Roy 
M. Hutchinson, director of food mer- 
chandising, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19, 
N.Y. 

The July issue of “Everywoman’s” 
monthly magazine distributed through 
leading chain food stores from coast 
to coast, will contain a 10-page sec- 
tion in full-color devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Sandwiches for the Family.” 

“Everywoman’s” is one of a grow- 
ing list of leading national magazines 
indicating plans for summer sand- 
wich features. Last vear the food 
editors of more than 25 publications 
with more than 67 million circulation 
dealt with the sandwich theme. 

Two summer promotions by Look 
magazine bracket National Sandwich 
Month with carry-over merchandise 
pressure—to help retailers 

“Foods for Summer Fun” starts in 
July with materials available for use 
through August. In bright yellow, 
blue and green on white, the point- 
of-sale posters are geared to help 
sell sandwich-type foods. 

Look’s second promotion will begin 
in August on a “Back to School” 
theme. Green and pink posters once 
again tie the store outlet in with an 
editorial feature and reach more 
than 20 million readers of the mag- 
azine. 

In the successful pattern of Look 
previous promotions, store-wide dis- 
play kits will be made available to 
wholesalers and retailers. More than 
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12,000 stores tapped the market in 
the last Look campaign. For full 
information, write food promotion 
manager Dick Harmel, Look Maga- 
zine, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

Woman's Home Companion will 
feature sandwiches in both July and 
August, according to information 
from the magazine promotion depart- 
ment. 

A color spread in the July 
“The Coolest Way to Eat” includes 
sandwiches. “The Meal of the Month”’ 
will also show a plate of sandwiches. 

In the August issue, food editor 
Dorothy Kirk plans a double spread 
“Easy to Fix, Cool to Eat, Delightful 
to Share.” 

Similar information on coming edi- 
torial features has been received from 
the food editors of Better Homes & 
Gardens; Seventeen; Redbook; This 
Week; American Family; and a num- 
ber of other leading magazines, the 
Wheat Flour Institute says. 


issue, 
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Kansas Elevators 
65% Filled June 1 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The capacity 
of all commercial grain storage plants 
in Kansas of 269 million bushels was 
65% filled on June 1, leaving only 
93 million bushels capacity available 
for storing new crop grains and for 
working space, according to an enum- 
eration of all plants in the state just 
completed by the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture and the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service. 

June 1 stocks of all grains on hand 
in commercial storage plants were 
at an all time record and total 175 
million bushels. Since June 1, stocks 
of old crop grains have remained 
relatively stable, with movement 
limited principally to CCC-controlled 
grains. Not included in the totals is 
new storage under construction tota}- 
ing 24 million bushels to be com- 
pleted by August 31 and 9 million 
bushels scheduled for completion dur- 
ing the late summer or fall. 

The 93 million bushels of available 
storage space on June 1 was sharply 
below the record high of 164 million 
bushels available in 1952. 

Total commercial storage capacity 
has increased 58 million bushels since 
June 1952 (survey not made in 1953) 
and has more than doubled during 
the period since World War II. This 
large increase in storage facilities is 
due mainly to enlarging the storage 
space of existing plants either by ad- 
ding permanent structures, flat stor- 
age or a steel type building. Much of 
the increased storage capacity has 
been around the large terminal cen- 
ters. 

The number of plants at 1,700 was 
below two years ago because a num- 
ber of the smaller plants have been 
abandoned, torn down or destroyed 
by fire and not replaced. They have 
been partially offset by construction 
of new elevators near existing struc- 
tures. Included in the 1954 total are 
1,627 interior elevators, 25 terminal 
elevators, 44 merchant flour mills 
and four oilseed crushers. Capacity 
of several buildings used since 1949 
for grain storage at air bases, former 
army camps, etc., totals slightly more 
than 3 million bushels and has been 
included in this survey. 
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BUTTER CONSUMPTION STEADY 
In 1953, for 





the first time in sev- 
eral years, butter consumption per 
capita didn’t decline. Average con- 
sumption amounted to 8.7 lb.—about 
the same as in 1952. 
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MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 
s 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore « Kansas City, Mo. 

















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S NiILLING CO. 
foaris, Minn. 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











BEA 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
; al Office De ( f 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. K. Hansen, Butler Welsh Co., 
Omaha grain firm, was a New York 
visitor recently with John H. Hayes, 
New York flour broker. 

& 

Rudolph Vogel, manager, overseas 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been visiting the plant 
in Portland, Ore., and before his 
return to New York will also stop 
off at company units in Canada and 
Minneapolis. 


W. B. Deatrick, New York region- 
al office General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from Virginia 
Beach where he attended the outing 
of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. 


eB 
Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., visited at the company’s 
Minneapolis office last week. 


Ernest R. Braun, Jr., president, 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected to the board of trustees 
of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. 
Y. Mr. Braun, a Colgate alumnus, 
class of '21, is a past president of 
the Pittsburgh Alumni Club of Col- 
gate. 

a 


Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, and Henry L. 
Sumpter, sales manager, Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Wichita, returned 
recently from a business trip to Okla- 
homa City. 

* 


A. Searle Leach, vice president and 
general manager of the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., was recently appointed to 
the board of directors of the Great 
West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg. 

@ 


Charles C. Bovey, Minneapolis, has 
resigned as a member of the board 
of trustees of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, after close to 
40 years of service. The board elect- 
ed Charles F. Pierson, president of 
the Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., to fill out the board member- 
ship. Mr. Bovey, 89, retired in 1952 
as a director of General Mills, Inc., 
after serving that firm and its prede- 
cessor 61 years. He had served as 
board chairman of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. He was one of the orig- 


DEATHS 


Max Mesny, 56, foreign sales cor- 
respondent and export manager for 
many years at Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., died June 7. 
Prior to his death at Geisinger Hos- 
pital, Danville, Pa., Mr. Mesny had 











been in ill health for the last two 
years, 
M. B. Mikkelson, veteran grain 


merchant and flour and feed miller 
of Lewiston, Idaho, died June 25. 
For many years owner and operator 
of Prairie Flour Mills of Lewiston, 
Mr. Mikkelson suffered a stroke sev- 
eral years ago and has been in failing 
health since that time, although he 
was partially active in the operation 
of the business until the time of his 
death. 


inal members of the Dunwoody board 
and had served with John Crosby, 
Dunwoody trustee emeritus, as an 
executor of the Dunwoody estate 
which provided for the boys’ voca- 
tional training school. 


T. S. Paulsen, vice president and 
director of purchasing for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., became the 
first Minneapolis-St, Paul representa- 
tive in 22 years to receive the Henry 
L. Bruggemann award from the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, at the group's recent district 
meeting in Rochester. Mr. Paulsen, 
with Russell-Miller since 1911, has 
been purchasing agent since 1922. 
The award is given annually to the 
one contributing most to the advance- 
ment of purchasing in the district. 


Arthur Batty, Earle, Stoddart and 
Clayton, Ltd., Liverpool, has been 
elected president of the Liverpool 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 











Flour Brokers 
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| KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
| 








Corn Trade Assn. T. B. Ri r, 





Sheard Stubbs (Liverpool), Ltd., is 
vice president. Earlier this year Mr. 
Rimmer was a member of the grain 
trade mission visiting Turkéy at the 
invitation of the Turkish Wheat 
Board to discuss trading possibilities. 
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Oklahoma Loss Heavy 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Hobart Flour 
& Feed Company's grain elevator 
burned June 21 with a loss estimated 
at $250,000. The fire presumably 
started from overheated gears in the 
elevator machinery and was aug- 
mented by a brisk wind which at 
one time threatened another elevator 
owned by the company. 

Buford Cloar, operator of the ele- 
vator, said the building and machin- 
ery value amounted to a $35,000 loss 
and the 93,000 bu. of government 
owned wheat accounted for the re- 
mainder of the loss. The wheat was 
covered by insurance. The firm plans 
to rebuild. The elevator was bought 
by Mr. Cloar last year from the 
Shawnee Milling Co. It was built in 
1903. 
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Cooperative Mills Plans 
Additional Construction 


CINCINNATI — Cooperative Mills, 
Inc., has awarded a contract for con- 
struction of 28 steel storage bins for 
pelleted and crumbled feed in bulk 
The new bins, scheduled for comple- 
tion next fall, will accommodate 
about 700 tons, doubling the capacity 
of the crumbling department. 
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$454,000 Bakery Addition 


ATLANTA—The Lee Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., a unit of Campbel! Tag- 





gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., has 
begun construction of a_ two-story, 
$454,655 addition to its plant on 


Moreland Ave. 
ture will be a 
building. 


S.E. The new struc- 
180x205 ft 


corner 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent. illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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Pay Boost Ends 
San Francisco 


Bakery Strike 


SAN FRANCISCO..-The Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union has voted overwhelmingly to 
accept terms of an employer offer to 
increase pay for some and shorten 
hours for others, thus ending the San 
Francisco Bay Area bread strike. 

The vote brought bread loaves back 
to empty counters of grocery shelves 
for the first time since June 2. 

Meetings were held by the bakers 
in San Francisco, San Jose and the 
East Bay to vote on what was de- 
scribed as an “11¢ package” increase. 
In San Francisco and San Jose the 
bakers will receive a $3 week in- 
crease, an approximate 8.57¢ boost 
from the previous $2.31 hourly rate. 
In the East Bay the workers won a 
reduction of their work week from 
37'% to 35 hours without a reduction 
in pay. The union originally demanded 
a 25¢ increase and the employers 
countered with a 6¢ offer. 

For women the new contract pro- 
vides e reduction in hours from 40 to 
37'% without loss in pay. 

Another employer concession in- 
volves helpers who now will gradu- 
ate to journeymen after one year. 
This change means an increase of 
39'e¢ an hour when the change is 
made 

Edward Kemmitt, secretary of Lo- 
cal 24 in San Francisco, reported bak- 
ers returning to work at normal 
starting times at Langendorf, Con- 
tinental, Orowheat, Cassou, Home- 
craft, Hagstrom, Fairfax-Safeway 
and Sunbeam bakeries in San Fran- 
cisco, the East Bay and San Jose. 

Friday's bread output was the first 
since June 2 when some 800 bakers 
struck for inereased benefits. Deliv- 
eries by bakery drivers, who re- 
mained on the sidelines throughout 
the strike, began Saturday morning. 

Bakers’ union locals 24 and 119 
were principals in the strike, along 
with most of the major bakeries in 
the San Francisco Bay Area. 

The strike direetly affected 1,280 
bakery driver salesmen, members of 
the supporting Teamsters’ Union and 
200 miscellaneous employees, along 
with the 800 bakers in the Bay Area 
who, by their strike, shut down 16 
major producers of bread. 

Bakers in Sacramento had original- 
ly joined the strike, but returned to 
work after two days following a sep- 
arate agreement there, 

Throughout the strike some 2,000 
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pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELI-MILLER MILLING CO. 






Generai Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Paul J. Hennig 


VITALITY VETERAN — Paul J. 
Hennig, head of the Vitality Mills, 
Inc., grain warehouses and grain fu- 
tures department, Chicago, recently 
completed 52 years of service with 
the company. He started as a messen- 
ger in 1902, in 1914 he was appointed 
a grain solicitor and later was a buy- 
er and seller of grain. When Vitality 
Feeds came into existence he was 
one of the first salesmen to handle 
the line, In his more than half cen- 
tury of service he has handled a bil- 
lion bushels of grain through the 
firm’s warehouse department. 





AFL bakers continued to work in re- 
tail shops and small un-struck bak- 
eries. 

v ¥ 


DALLAS STRIKE AVERTED 

DALLAS, TEXAS Members of 
the AFL Bakery Confectionery Work- 
ers Local 111 voted to accept an offer 
of wage increases, ending the possi- 
bility of a general strike at nine 
major bakeries here. 

The workers accepted a 7¢ an hour 
pay increase and increases amount- 
ing to 12 and 14¢ per hour for some 
special classification workers. Under 
the new union agreement, workers 
will be paid for time off on jury seiv- 
ice. 
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Bay State Names 
2 Sales Executives 


WINONA, MINN. Charles R. 
Stephenson, formerly of Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has been 
appointed central divisional sales 
manager of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., effective July 1 
The announcement was made by G. F. 
Kelley, vice president and general 
manager, 

Mr. Stephenson received his BS. 
degree from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1949, and after graduating 
worked in the commodity trading 
division of Merrill Lynch. Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kansas City. 

He was then called back into active 
commissioned service with the Air 
Force in August, 1950 and was re- 
leased from duty January, 1952, at 
which time he joined Standard Mill- 
ing Co., where he had two years’ ex- 
perience as sales representative in 
the bakery flour division. 

Mr. Stephenson is married, has two 
children, and will make his home in 
Winona after July 1. 


Also effective July 1 Daniel F. 


Flynn, Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant eastern sales manager of Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Flynn received his degree in business 
administration from Boston College, 
and for a year or more had experi- 
ence in several bakeries throughout 
New England, joining Bay State 
March 1, 1951. For over three years 
he has had charge of one of the New 
England sales territories. 
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PRICE SUPPORTS 





(Continued from page 9) 
mercial and non-commercial areas for 
wheat. 

While not before the Congress now, 
the USDA is studying a commercial 
wheat area map which could, if 
pushed to its final conclusion, remove 
New York and Pennsylvania, parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Missouri from the commercial 
wheat producing areas at the full 
legal level of price support available. 

If such a condition were enacted 
by Congress this could mean that 
there might be substantially larger 
quantities of wheat from some of 
those states available for marketing 
at Chicago and a further depressant 
to the wheat price in that market. 

In the Senate the farm bill is not 
fully ready for consideration and may 
not be at this session. The Senate 
has already passed its wool price sup- 
port proposal which provides for a 
production payment plan—the Bran- 
nan plan—on this commodity 

The agricultural legislation is to- 
day a hodge-podge, perhaps purposely 
so. 

The Senate holds the whip hand 
on the farm bill. 

The critical issue is that of high 
versus flexible price supports. 

Sen. Aiken (R., Vt.) is in the 
driver's seat. He is backed strongly 
by Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), 
who sees virtually eye-to-eye with the 
Vermont Republican. They can, 
through combined strength, beat any 
high price support proposal in the 
Senate or through a presidential veto. 

The House bill is a catch-all politi- 
cally. It contains many proposals de- 
signed to win votes for the full House 
farm bloc which will run for re- 
election this fall. 

It appears that the House will 
debate its bill this week—with prob- 
able passage since the farm bloc con- 
trols that chamber. 

{n the meantime, the Senate still 
considers its measure in committee 
and may be expected to accept the 
high price support proposal for the 
showdown on the Senate floor. 

Top Republican Senate farm bloc 
leaders still say they can beat on the 
Senate floor the 90% of parity sup- 
port for the basic commodities and 
at the worst—depending on the com- 
position of the Senate on the day of 
vote—get not worse than a tie vote 
which will be a victory with the 
Senate president voting to break the 
tie. 

A presidential veto awaits the high 
support bill. 
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Chamber Head Denounces 
High Support Levels 


WASHINGTON Clem D. John- 
ston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
issued a statement pertaining to the 
support of farm commodities at high 
levels. He said: 

“It is high time that we end the 
nonsense of government trying to 
support farm prices at levels so far 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—PNEUMATIC SCALE, 2 TO 5 
pound automatic bag packer, hew in 
original crate, Two Ell’s all steel steam 


dryers, new 2-ton Peerless Essmueller 
Horizontal Mixer, Harding automatic twin 
bag tying machine. The Kirk Milling Co 





Findlay, Ohio 
HELP WANTED 
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A WELL-ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA 
mill has an opening for an assistant 
chemist or laboratory technician, Address 
1908. The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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MILLER, 41 YEARS OLD WITH 20 YEARS’ 
experience in all phases milling produc- 
tion with last 9 years as plant super- 
intendent for national firm, desires re 
sponsible position. Have excellent refer- 
ences Address 1887, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





EXECUTIVE-SCIENTIST 


Desires Research Directorship 


Well known in food field, Training in- 
cludes biochemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing, food technology, statistics. Ten 
years’ experience in cereals and pre- 
pared mixes. Experienced in produc- 
tion, quality control, research. Wide 
liaison with suppliers of several food 
ingredients, Consistent record of tech- 
nical and administrative achievements. 
Family. Under forty. Address 1948, 
The Northwestern Miller, P. O, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv etiteieen 


WANTED TU BLY — KICIAKDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N, Y. 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mili machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Kolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











above demand that only evil conse- 
quences can be expected. 

“These evil consequences are: the 
destruction of markets at home and 
abroad; the shackling of the farmer 
with iron-clad regimentation, and the 
unnecessary burdening of all citizens 
with artificially high food costs and 
heavy taxes to make up the govern- 
ment losses from buying and storing 
surpluses. 

“It is imperative that some more 


reasonable and realistic farm pro- 
gram be adopted,” he said. 
He concluded: “The present ad- 


ministration has offered a program 
sincerely designed to serve the best 
interest of the whole nation, includ- 
ing farmers themselves. It is en- 
titled to our full support.” 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 











Your bread and rolls will have those 
qualities, texture and grain that Mrs. 
Housewife wants when you bake with 
I-H flours, which have the same consis- 











BREAD—Y our Best and tent quality day after day. These fam- 
Cheapest Food 
ous flours are bakery - tested and bak- 
ery - proved. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY - 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D.27 
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shp-andsfide proof” 
white Kraft bags! 


S 


—= 





(ft, oo a 








ARhELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N. ¥ * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





He 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


ON, 





KANSAS * 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ons, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














CARGILL =" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





duly 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.;sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H, Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Oct. 9-11—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Waiter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 


Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising 
tute, Inc.; 


Flour Insti- 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 


OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 











MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Over 100 years experience in making 1847 


better bags for the milling industry —— 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


~ General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Board of Trade Building 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Frank A, Tues, Pres. 





Harry M, Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C, Enxe, Jr, Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F, L, Rosensury, Secretary 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


1955 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil. Pa. 

Jan. 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 


125/Y USE QUAKER 
('; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
















@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


"For SUPER Results 






WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 

















You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


FOR-QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “!'": 














STAR OF THE WEST | 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an?¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Fraskenmuth, Mich. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 















“WINGOLD” 


Waite Rye 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
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Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


NNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
cC+rvy , MINNBSBOTA 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLeE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Easteen Representative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 





FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
“Bay STATE” 






“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


Rye Flours 


Mepium Rye Dark Rye 
SpectaL Mepium Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevtum-Fine 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, i the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course 


Ihe Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services 1s 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 





Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.” 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 


executive." 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.”” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

* Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The orthwestern Hiller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorrHwestern MILLER ¢ ~ FeepsTurrs 


Tue AMerIcAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRopucTION 2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


CROPLIFE BRANCH OFFIcEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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FZ Se VAD FLOGRS that give 
| hahing consislency 
tats hard to beck 









a 
Ly 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








ROCEANER” RE ODGETT'S” RYE iis: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 C | G . 
ompiete rain 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin P at 
Facilities for 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10s: Serving the 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour si. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Milling Trade 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. | U H t M : XM Ni 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


















Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 




















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 


craRaND CONE UR 7 GRAIN COMPANY 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS I 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 














ESTABLISHEO 1665 








SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 1400 Beeed of Wade 1498 Baad of Teede 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


FORT WORTH ie AMARILLO 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weiltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchenge, New York 
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N. V. Fa caro Panera 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Ww } ae 
Ji ia A. 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


5 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
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Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, TL. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
eld Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghoft 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritewee (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Address: 


Cable “PFelixcohen” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 
Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “ 


Glencairn,” Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address; “Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventrnry,’’ London 











Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Bel ist) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODLOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 Ma, Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Oable Address: Ancor," Belfast 


Cable Address: ' Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 




















Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








The waiter at a fashionable hostel- 
ry turned his attention to the glam- 


orous blonde. Her order was not a 
modest one. The only attention she 
paid to the righthand column of the 
menu was to gain assurance that 
she had picked only the more costly 
items of the bill of fare. 

Finally, turning to the young lady’s 
male escort, the waiter asked: “And 
what do you wish, sir?” 

Looking glumly up the young man 
answered: “I wish I hadn't brung 


her!” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Our idea of gross ingratitude to 
benefactors is a TV watcher who 
sneaks away for something besides 
sandwiches and beer. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
The little boy’s mother offered 
him a hot water bottle to go to sleep 
with on a particularly chilly night. 
Refusing it, he explained, ‘“Where- 


ever I put it, the rest of me gets 
jealous.” 
¢¢? 
Diet: Something to take the starch 
out of you. 
¢¢¢ 


A Sunday School teacher was tell- 
ing the story of Moses to a class of 
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five - year-olds. “Now,” she asked 
dramatically, “who do you suppose 
the beautiful Egyptian princess found 
to take care of the little boy she 
had discovered in the bullrushes?” 

Without hesitation a little girl 
answered: “‘A baby-sitter.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A pastor, taking a census in his 
parish, always asked the children the 
same questions: ‘‘What is your name? 
How old are you? Do you say your 
prayers? What will happen to you if 
you do not say your prayers?” One 
mother rehearsed her child so he 
would make a good showing. The 
pastor duly came to call. But before 
he could ask any questions, he got 


the answers: “My name is Jerry 
Jones ...5 years old... say my 
prayers every night .. . go to hell.” 


$¢ 
Hollywood: A place where girls 
ask their husbands for consent to 
marry. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 




















Watablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” « 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers beeen A from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Cable Address: *‘Cleo” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Fiour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 











Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th BHd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW FLOUR BROKERS 
will be sent on request Cable Address: “Marve.,”’ Glasgow PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
» FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Aged and Aera ted 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 





Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
a din finest flour mills. 

The Phoice of the 

Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Your bread will sparkle 

with the smooth, white 
S texture you get with 

these STAR flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicliuith, 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 








Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 











AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


























Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—First ~ - Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "474! 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 











| 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


f 











» 
- New York Louisville 
+ Chicago Memphis if 
St. Louls ae 
Kanses City Galveston } 
Omehe 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo i 
Toledo Sen Francisco a 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS % 
Chicago Norfolk a 
St. Louls Nashville Re; 
Kansas City Louisville 2 
Omahe pappente 
Minneapolis Z 
Buffalo Galveston ag 
| Toledo Ft. Worth 
) Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA © 


t EVERY 








Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kanuas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ©¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
S eocossors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plainand Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH, PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














SUPERIOR 
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cluding bulletin and list services. 


you taking advantage of this service 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


Are 


program? Ask for more details. 

















“Dyox,”’ 





ever watchful 


j 


Y our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
/ are equipped and trained to handle. 
The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 
This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





“Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NA-80 








A GREAT WAR STARTED 
100 YEARS AGO 


. . . and it isn’t finished yet. It’s a war against the insect 
enemies that eat away $4 billion of our national wealth every 
year. The nation’s entomologists are fighting this wer for 
you. Here’s what they’ve accomplished so far. 


Today there are more than 4,500 professional entomologists in the 
United States. They started their crusade 100 years ago this June, 
and their accomplishments are quite remarkable: 


e They save hundreds of millions of dollars in grains, meat, 
eggs. milk and other food products every year. 


e@ They have helped wipe out such diseases as typhoid, 
cholera and malaria. 


e They have greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, 
household goods, lumber, trees and plants. 


Much remains to be done, however. Insects still take more produc- 
tion from our soils than man and kill more trees than are destroyed 
by forest fires every year. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organizations 
and individuals in recognizing the accomplishments of the nation’s 
entomologists, and in congratulating them on their 100th year of 
operation. 





